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A LESSON FROM EXETER, 


T is not often that the terrible dimensions of such a 
disaster as that of the fire at the Exeter Theatre admit 
of so complete an explanation as is in this case forthcoming. 
Putting aside for the moment the question of the way in 
which the fire broke out, and assuming, as there seems some 
ground for doing, that it spread with such fearful rapidity 
as to make some peat ar, loss of life too probable, we 
dave still to deal with a catastrophe in which the death- 
list is one of a length almost unexampled under similar cir- 
cumstances, The cause of this exceptional fatality appears 
to indicate itself without the possibility of mistake. Every 
other condition might have remained the same—sudden- 
ness of ignition, speed of combustion, panic (as there always 
is) among a portion of the audience ; and yet, but for the 
operation of the cause in question, it is certain that the 
tale of victims would have been very much shorter than it 
was. One glance at a plan of the theatre is in reality suffi- 
cient to account for it. Virtually, the whole of the fright- 
ful loss of life which has occurred was confined to the 
occupants of the gallery, and the means of egress from this 
part of the house consisted of a staircase, with so many 
turns as to be almost as dangerous as a spiral, which led 
toa single door of exit. It is true that the occupants of 
the gallery might, by “climbing over a low partition,” 
have escaped by a “straight staircase of twenty-two steps 
and two landings,” leading from the upper circle to another 
door. But what terror-stricken crowd ever did or ever will 
climb over a low partition, and, indeed, it may be asked 
what sort of a job they would make of it if they tried. 
For all practical purposes the gallery audience were con- 
fined to their own staircase of forty-two steps, divided into no 
fewer than four flights—two of fifteen, one of seven, and one 
‘of five, and these flights, too, as Mr. Purpps, the architect 
of the theatre, admits, while congratulating himself on 
the fact that there are “no winding steps whatever,” are 
connected with each other “at sharp angles” on their three 
landings. That such an arrangement can be productive of 
fully as fatal effects as a winding staircase finds appalling 
proof in the heap of corpses which were found piled up in 
these sharp angles—the remains of unhappy victims who 
had too obviously met their deaths by suffocation in the 
struggle to escape. 

It is not pleasant to turn from this tragic occurrence in 
order to review the condition of our metropolitan theatres 
by its lurid light. Looking back to our own series of 
atticles on this subject, and once more examining the 
London playhouses as therein described, with special refer- 
ence to the points above mentioned, we find the state of 
matters to be, in many cases, very disquieting. This, for 
instance, which we printed on the 2nd of July last, will strike 
most people just at present as very disagreeable reading :— 
« Perhaps its gallery is its most dangerous part. You 

“reach it by a staircase that ‘turns and returns upon 
“ itself at right angles, the door being in ——-—— Street, 
“ and, so far as we could see on the night of our visit, that 
“is the only staircase. The two ends of the gallery are 
** connected means of stairs and a passage beneath 
“ the gallery itself. ‘The stairs and passage might, in case 
“ of alarm, easily become choked with people. At the end 
“* of the there is also a short passage leading behind 
“ the line of boxes to nowhere, and forming a cul de sac.” 
Of another house we wrote :—“There is only ene exit to the 
“ pit, and this also applies to the gallery, which is reached 


“ by climbing up some fifty-six steep stairs.” The gallery 
of a third “has a good broad staircase, but is blocked 
“ up at the pay-box by a brick pillar, which leaves only a 
“ narrow opening of about two feet wide.” Of a fourth, 
we reported “the pit and gallery will respectively hold, 
“and generally do hold, over a thousand people, and yet 
“the gallery has but one entrance, the stairs of which were 
“ blocked at intervals by no less than two barriers, the exit 
“ door on the prompt side was locked, and there was not a 
“ key ora handle anywhere to be seen. . . . There is but 
“ one staircase to the dress circle, and this has to do duty 
“ for the upper boxes and stalls, the latter of which are 
“ approached on either side by a narrow, winding, and most 
“ dangerous staircase, the outlets to which are even narrower, 
“more intricate, and more us than the staircases 
“ themselves.” Of a fifth, one of the largest and most 
popular of the East End theatres, we say :—‘ We succeeded 
“in discovering that there was but one staircase to the 
“ gallery, across the entrance to which a strong barrier was 
° — leaving only a narrow hole to squeeze through. 
“ The extra exit was securely locked, with the result that 
“ four streams of people had to empty themselves down one 
“set of stairs.” At a sixth, a transpontine playhouse, 
which, like some others on this side of the water, is in the habit 
of labelling itself all over with the words “ special extra 
“ exits,” we reported:—“ There is but one exit to the gallery, 
“ for the other so-called means of exit by a narrow staircase 
“ at the back of the private boxes was locked at top and 
“ bottom. There is but one exit to the pit, which is reached 
“ from the front, and across this was firmly fastened, even at 
“ the very end of the performance, a half-door. That which 
“ might be used as an extra exit on the O.P. side, through 
“a yard, was firmly padlocked; and the extra exit on the 
“ prompt side was not only locked, but also locked on the 
“ other side. Even if this door were open, it would only 
“ be found to lead to the so-called extra exit of the gallery, 
“the door of which, as we have said, was locked.” 
Returning to the more fashionable quarter of London, we 
find the same complaints of “ extra exits” which are either 
not extra or not exits, of doors which are kept invariably 
locked, and of which have apparently been con- 
structed only to be blocked up. This last abuse of barriers 
demands, we observed, “something more than a passing 
“word. They are erected across the stairs of every gallery 
“and pit, and sometimes there are as many as two on 
“each stairs—one at the money-box and one by the check- 
“takers. They are often so heavy that they take several 
“men to move them, and their thick iron bars are so 
“ strong that they have for years stood the pressure of 
“ hundreds of people. They are so contrived that they only 
“ Jeave an opening of about two feet, through which a man 
“ at ordinary times can hardly pass, and in a crush to get 
“in men and women are continually stuck fast and have 
“ to be pulled through by theircompanions.” The barriers, 
which are frequently left up during half the night, should 
be done away with altogether, or at least they should be on 
hinges and under the care of a policeman. 

We have referred to these obstructions as representing 
the most purely artificial and gratuitous methods of en- 
dangering the lives of the playgoing public ; and, because 
being the most easily removable, they are also the most 
unpardonable obstacles to expeditious egress. Such mis- 
chievous abuses as these onght to be swept away at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and powers ought to exist for 
imposing a smart fine upon a theatrical manager for every 
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day’s delay in removing them after receipt of due notice to 
do so from the proper authority. But the internal arrange- 
ments of the Exeter Theatre appear to have included no 
such deliberate death-traps as the “ barrier.” In that 
theatre people perished by the score and hundred by 
reason solely of the combined insufficiency and ill-construction 
of its means of egress; and such deadly defects as these, 
though not of course so easily remediable as those of 
which we have last spoken, admit nevertheless of a 
remedy the application of which there should be statu- 
tory powers of promptly and peremptorily enforcing. Legis- 
lation on this subject has been already as good as pro- 
mised, and even those who have no superstitious belief 
in Acts of Parliament will hardly deny that legislation 
can do a good deal. It cannot, of course, insist on 
the ideal theatre, isolated from all other buildings and 
with external staircases by which to descend from any 
part of the house to the ground outside. But it can, at 
east, demand the correction of such crying abuses as in- 
sufficient exits. Staircases which double on themselves 
three times in a descent of twenty-five feet, doors which 
open inwards, if they can be opened at all, and doorways 
and ges so narrow that even when doors are open, they 
might almost as well be closed—these, we say, are matters 
with which legislation can deal without committing itself to 
any unattainable ideal of absolute safety ; and to say that 
legislation can deal with these matters is the same thing as 
saying, in view of this latest and most terrible of all our 
experiences, that it should deal with them at the earliest 
possible moment. 


STICKING TO IT. 


INISTERS have certainly not had in the course of the 
past week or ten days anything to discourage them in 
that course of welldoing which, somewhat late, they have 
begun. The hot fit of hope which came upon the Glad- 
stonian party reached its climax after the Northwich elec- 
tion, but met with a chilling frost in Huntingdonshire, and 
has since converted itself into a very aguish and apologetic 
sort of veiled despondency, or another hot fit of irritation, 
such as that which Mr. GuapsToNnE has shown towards the 
audacious “ Liberal-Unionist ” who put the broom through 
his electoral cobwebs. Gladstonians are welcome if they 
like to console themselves in their own way for the failure 
of their two great English and Irish meetings of Sunday 
and Monday last. ‘They can argue, and they do argue, 
that the loudly announced determination to do or die at 
‘Ballycoree was carried out by the hurried assembly and 
more hurried dissembly of some stolen meetings, not at 
Ballycoree at all. They can argue, and they do argue, 
that though the attendance at their gathering at the 
Alexandra Palace was, by their own confession, “ very 
“ meagre,” though Mr. GLADSTONE was not there, though Sir 
GerorceE TREVELYAN told them almost in so many words that 
he had more wit than to be there, still all this was only due 
to the “ earnestness” of metropolitan Radicalism, which is 
not to be beguiled with merry-go-rounds or tea-gardens 
even as these Tories. The lucubrations of Mr. F.W.Mavupre 
at the one place may console them for the absence of Mr. 
Guapstong, and the antics of Mr. Partie Stannore may 
seem sufficient at the other. But all this argument is the 
best possible evidence of discouragement. So long as the 
Government hesitated, the Separatists flourished—in the 
words of the old ballad, they “ domineered and vapoured, 
“ they were stout as any horse.” As soon as the Govern- 
ment plucks up spirit to act, their courage is damped at 
once ; they take refuge either in mere feather-headed ranting, 
or in plaintive moans over the right of public meeting, or 
else in disgusting excesses of language, such as those for 
which Mr. Heaty met with such mild rebuke from Mr. 
Courtney the other day. 

In Parliament the Government has nothing now te do 
but-to get the rest of the routine business through with as 
little loss of time and temper as possible. The half-ludicrous, 
half-di ul scenes which have taken place during the 
small hours of the last few nights are no new thing, though 
they are doubtless made a little worse by the presence in 
Parliament in greater and ever greater numbers of persons 
such as Sir Georcr Campsers, on the one hand, and as Dr. 
Tanner and Mr. ConyBeaRE on the other. Any night of 
any year in the late summer could match in kind, if not in 
degree, the performances of last Tuesday, when the beauties 
of Parliamentary government were illustrated by the dis- 


cussion in various forms, but always in such a form that no 
useful result could possibly be attained, of half the subjects 
in the Encyclopedia. Then did the English Parliament con- 
sider solemnly at question time how somebody had in some 
circumstances or other to walk or drive fourteen miles in 
Cheshire, whether the proper price for an infantry private’s 
sponge is sixpence or ninepence, and whether Mr. Jonzs’s pic- 
ture-cleaning mixture is or is not better than somebody else's, 
Then, when it got to the Estimates, did it discuss at 
greater length or lesser the window blinds of a school in 
Caithness, the maintenance of a steamer on the West Coast 
of Africa, the retention of Heligoland, the acquisition of 
New Guinea, the persecutions in Tonga, Sir THropnitus 
Suerstone’s fishing-rod, Zululand and _ neighbouring 
countries “at lairge,” Cyprus, a bequest “ by a benevolent 
“ person of the name of Hurcuinson,” Irish public works 
generally, the periodical allowances of nine trumpeters and 
one kettledrummer, together with many other things, some 
rather more legitimate, none much more. Dr. Tanner and 
Mr. ConyBearE may do this annual fooling more offensively. 
Sir George CampsBeLt may do it with a more ingenuous 
want of common sense than usual, but there would 
always be somebody to do it. All that governments in 
this troublesome, but fortunately short, final stage of the 
Session have to do is to keep their temper, not to allow 
themselves to be “drawn,” and to get the votes through 
somehow—a duty which, on the whole, has been very 
well discharged by the different officials, especially by Mr. 
Colonel Kine Harman, and Sir Henry 


But it is not, and it is very well known not to be, in 
Parliament that the most important part of the Ministerial 
business lies. As soon as Ministers have got rid of this 
troublesome routine business, they have to take Ireland in 
hand seriously, It is announced that Mr. O’Brien intends 
not to pay attention to the summons issued in respect of 
his Mitchelstown speeches; and, if so, that will give the 
Government some thread to spin, even if his example is 
not, as it is likely to be, followed. But practically this 
maintenance of the dignity of the law in regard to contu- 
macious demagogues is the least part of their duty. The 
policy of last Sunday must be continued, and all meetings 
called to encourage the people to trample on the law must 
be stopped. Still more important is the carrying on on a 
large scale of the kind of work which was indicated in one of 
the questions and answers of the same night just referred 
to. It seems that three farmers were summoned under the 
Act at Listowel for “intimidating and preventing the col- 
“ lection of rents,” that in consequence they waited on the 
agent, apologized, and offered to pay all costs, and that 
consequently the proceedings were dropped. That is 
exactly what has to be got to happen through the length 
and breadth of Ireland. Once make farmers and. peasants 
understand that the law is more formidable than the 
League, that submission and repentance for wrong-doing 
will be accepted, but that stiffneckedness will meet with no 
mercy, and the ground will be cut from under the feet of 
the malefactors. With such negotiations as those which 
Dr. Watsu, conscious of a bad time coming, has been 
trying to set on foot, the Government can, of course, have 
nothing to do, though the negotiations themselves may 
do some mischief. Those who have fought the whole 
length of this Irish war from the incoming of the Govern- 
ment of 1880 to the present day, know but too well 
that the weak-kneedness of the Irish landlords has had 
much to do with the triumph of anarchy. Too many 
of them at every stage of the conflict have hankered 
after compromises and bargains, have forgotten every- 
thing except that (in such cases) very treacherous pro- 
verb, “ Half a loaf is better than no bread,” and have 
been disposed to buy the Danes off instead of fighting them. 
Of course, if any Irish landlord thinks that the party of 
which Dr, Watsu is the ghostly counsellor will be content 
with anything less than his, the said landlord’s, whole sub- 
stance, he must be left to his delusion. But the Governmert 
is very little concerned with any such affair. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the cause which we defend here, and 
which the present Government ought to defend, is not the 
cause of landlords more than of tenants, of Roman Catholics 
more than of Protestants. It is simply the cause of the 
right of every man to the property which he has bought, 
inherited, or earned, to the benefit of the contract into 
which he has entered, and to the performance of aN lawful 
actiens without let or hindrance. These three rights are 
what the National League denies, and it is the attempt to 
deny them—now in many places victorious—that the 
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Government has to grapple with. What has to be re-estab- 
lished in Ireland is not landlord-right any more than tenant- 
right. It is simply freedom; the freedom which the 
National League has in great part abolished, and is striving 
to abolish entirely. It is the reversal of a system which, in 
Mr. D1tton’s own words, “ will not permit” a man to enjoy 
the rights which the law gives him, and todo the acts which 
the law authorizes. Archbishop Watsn and such landlords 
as (like Turks listening to a Russian ambassador) hearken to 
his words may sit round as many tables as they like, and if 
they come to an agreement, the law will enforce that agree- 
ment for them in lawful ways as readily as it will enforce a 
wiser or a more judicious one. But what the Government 
has got to do is to see that no agreement other than a legal 
and spontaneous one has force in Ireland, and that no legal 
agreement is interfered with by illegal or extra-legal action. 
Freedom, pure and simple, is what does not exist in Ireland 
at present, and the re-establishment of it isthe end to which 
the alterations of the Criminal Law are the means. 


SIR GAVAN DUFFY ON IRELAND. 


Gi C.GAVAN DUFFY has published in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review a project of an 
Irish Constitution which differs widely from Mr. GLapstone’s. 
There is no reason to doubt the writer’s good faith, and he 
has had a wide political experience, both in Ireland and in 
Victoria. He has himself recorded his share in the rash 
and daring agitation of the Young Ireland party, and his 
subsequent efforts in concert with Mr. Freprrick Lucas to 
organize un Irish party in the House of Commons. It had 
not been previously known that during Lord Dersy’s first 
Administration Mr. Durry and his friends had agreed to 
vote with the Government on the decisive question of the 
Budget, in consideration of Mr. Disraeti’s support of their 
proposals for the benefit of Irish tenants. ‘The compact, 
which would have prevented the defeat of the Government, 
was dissolved by Lord Dersy’s refusal to concur in plans 
of legislative interference with the property of Irish land- 
lords. At that time the majority of Mr. Durry’s own 
allies were openly or secretly opposed to his policy ; and 
some of them, including Mr. Krocu and Mr. Sapterr, im- 
mediately afterwards accepted office in Lord Aperpren’s 
Government. Despairing of success, at least for the time, 
Mr. Durry went to Australia, and in the colony of Victoria 
he became a leading member of the Assembly and a Cabinet 
Minister. His acceptance of a title from the Crown appa- 
rently indicated his exemption from systematic disloyalty to 
the Imperial Government. Since his return he has taken 
no active part in popular agitation, but he has never 
wavered in his devotion to the cause of Home Rule. His 
lucid and attractive literary style is well calculated to com- 
mand attention, and his temperate and candid tone contrasts 
strongly with the controversial methods employed by 
Nationalist members of Parliament. As Sir C. G. Durry 
admits, the experiment of framing an Irish Constitution 
has been unsuccessfully tried by many politicians whom 
he describes as “men of notable ability. O’ConneELt, 
“ Saarman CrawrorpD, O’Brien, Gray Porter, J.G. 
“ MacCarrtny, and others less widely known, sketched from 
“time to time the ground plan at least of an Irish Consti- 
“tution; but none of these proposals has kept possession of 
“the public mind.” Two or three of those who are included 
in the list, and especially O’ConnELt and Burr, were men of 
notable ability; but O’Connett’s plan consisted simply in 
the repeal of the Union, and the consequent revival of the 
Trish Parliament, and it is extremely doubtful whether Mr. 
Isaac Burr seriously believed in the expediency or possible 
existence of his own impracticable scheme. It is perfectly true 
that some English projectors “have attempted the same 
“ task with only limited success.” 

In truth, the speculations of bookish theorists and the 
compromises devised by political partisans are less interest- 
ing than the inquiry how ry | proposed machinery would 
work. Both O’ConneLt and Burr included in their imagi- 
nary Irish Parliaments a House of Peers which would have 
been unanimously hostile to the new Constitution. Smita 
O’Brien, who was scarcely “a man of notable ability,” when 
he found himself in a small minority in the House of Com- 
mons was foolish enough to engage in a hopeless rebellion. 
“It is,” as Sir C. G. Durry naturally remarks, “a much 
“ more serious embarrassment that the elaborate and inge- 
“ nious scheme formulated in Mr. Guapstong’s recent Bills 


“has not altogether satisfied the friends of Home Rule 
“ either in England or Ireland.” Mr. Giapstone’s princi- 
ples are declared to be sound ; but the special machinery 
which he provided for accomplishing these and other essen- 
tial ends is no longer insisted upon. ‘The case might have 
been put more strongly. Last year Mr. Giapsrone’s claim 
to confidence seemed to be founded on the ingenuity with 
which he had against a few of the conclusive 
objections to his plan. He and his followers are now chiefly 
anxious to repudiate inconvenient prejudices in favour 

any part of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, and they are 
unanimously opposed to the Land Bill, which, according 
to Mr. Grapstone and Lord Spencer, was an insepa- 
rable part of the original plan. Their opponents main- 
tain that the inherent difficulties of the task are in- 
surmountable, and it is no answer to their objections to 
boast that the attempt to surmount the obstacles has been 
abandoned. Sir George Trevetyan and a few other pro- 
fessed Unionists have returned to the Gladstonian fold on 
the pretext that their former and present leader, being 
pledged to nothing, may possibly devise an acceptable plan 


‘to be substituted for bis original measure. The repentant 


proselytes may perhaps still find themselves in the still 
more unsatisfactory position of relapsed heretics. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is not yet committed to the representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. There are, in fact, 
conclusive reasons for and against the proposal, and the 
antinomy, as it would have been called by some German 
metaphysicians, is not likely to be resolved. If Mr. 
GuapsToNE finally decides on the exclusion of Irish mem- 
bers, he will be compelled to disband his latest body of 
recruits. 

The most remarkable and not the least creditable part 
of Sir C. G. Durry’s scheme is a provision for the protection 
of minorities. He would prefer to more elaborate and more 
novel contrivances the familiar system of three-cornered con- 
stituencies. The main objection raised to the experiment 
as it was recently tried during a few years was that any 
machinery of the kind would be swept away when it was 
found to interfere with the supremacy of the numerical 
majority. The anticipation was justified by the result. Sir 
C.G.Durry complains with some bitterness of Mr. Bricut’s 
successful efforts to abolish an apparent exception to the 
rule of democratic equality. His own measure would not 
be liable to the same insecurity, because it would form part 
of the fundamental law by which the Irish Constitution 
would be established. Another objection to the plan, 
or rather to its sufficiency, is that a permanent minority 
would be politically powerless. Sir C. G. Durry answers 
that there would always be a body of moderate or im- 
partial members who would, in opposition to any unjust 
or tyrannical measure, reinforce the minority. The author 
of the present scheme is obviously sincere in his wish 
to protect the rights of all sections of the community. 
“TI desire,” he says, “ toto corde, to secure, not the 
“triumph of one party over another, but the unity and 
“ peace of the entire people of our island.” The main prin- 
ciples of his scheme and many of the details are borrowed 
from the Colonial Constitutions which have been established 
during the lifetime of the present generation. Sir C. G. 
Durry proposes to create a Lower House of about a hundred 
members, to be returned in all cases by three-cornered con- 
stituencies. Instead of the Irish House of Lords as it 
existed before the Union, he would create a Senate of life 
peers, to be, in the first instance, nominated in the Bill, and 
afterwards to be appointed by the Crown, or, in other words, 
by the Irish Ministers. He is willing to include in the 
Constitution Statute a provision that the Sovereign or 
Regent de facto of England shall be Sovereign or Regent of 
Ireland. According to his plan, the interpretation of the 
Statute would be entrusted to three judges, also to be 
named in the Act. As he justly says, Mr. Giapstone’s 
plan of an appeal to the Privy Council would not be satis- 
factory. Sir C. G. Durry protests with unusual strength 
of language that he would “rather face twenty years of 
“ despotism, foreshadowed with brutal plainness of late, 
“ than see Irishmen accept, as a settlement of our claims, a 
° ae which would defy the two Houses of the Irish 
“ Parliament.” 

If it were thought desirable to place Ireland on the same 
footing with Canada or the Australian Colonies, Sir C. G. 
Durry’s Irish Constitution might perhaps serve its purpose ; 
but it is universally understood that the great Colonies are 
in almost all respects practically independent. Although it 
may be hoped that the bond of Imperial unity may, by 
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virtue of its elastic character, be retained for an indefinite 
time, the allegiance of tie Colonies to the Crown is 
voluntary, and therefore precarious. The prerogative of 
disallowing Colonial Acts is rarely exercised ; and, if 
it came into collision with a strong popular wish, it 
might probably be the occasion of.a rupture. Both the 
Canadians and the Australians are in the habit of threaten- 
ing separation when they are dissatistied with Imperial 
policy, as in the question of French or German settle- 
ments in the Pacific or of the fisheries on the Atlantic sea- 
board of the Dominion. The majority of the self-governing 
Colonies have deliberately excluded or limited English 
trade by the enactment of protective tariffs. No course of 
legislation could be more injurious or more unpalatable to 
the mother-country ; but submission to the consequences of 
conceding responsible government was unavoidable. Sir 
C. G. Durry would apparently allow to the Imperial Par- 
liament the control of the Customs; but he adopts the 
extreme view of those Irish politicians who hold that gross 
fiscal injustice has been done to Ireland, and that the sup- 
posed wrong ought still to be remedied. English financial 
authorities, with few exceptions, hold an opposite opinion. 
The controversy might, if Ireland had a Parliament and 
Government of its own, easily degenerate into a quarrel. 
The reservation by England of the right of regulating the 
tariff would at once produce a hostile agitation. Mr. ParNneLL 
and his followers have again and again held out as one of 
the advantages of Repeal the facility which would be 
afforded for excluding the baneful competition of English 
manufacturers. The restrictions which might be imposed 
‘on the Irish Parliament by an organic statute would be 
disregarded ; and the powers which would in the first in- 
_ stance have been conceded would be used to enforce further 
demands. Sir C. G. Durry, notwithstanding his great 
ability and his integrity of purpose, will fail to persuade 
Englishmen that an independent State can be safely allowed 
to detach itself from the United Kingdom. 


CLYWCH! 


bad HE Bill was then read a third time amid cheers, and 

“ cries of ‘Clywch, clywch,’ from Mr. W. ABRAHAM.” 
There was, perhaps, more than meets the eye in this account 
of the last moments in the House of Commons of the Mines 
Regulation Bill. Mr. W. Apsranam, the member for the 
Rhondda Valley Division of Glamorganshire, must not be con- 
fused with Mr. W. Apranam, the member for West Limerick, 
but he is not less a Home Ruler. Nor must it be supposed 
that to say “ Clywch ” is beyond the powers of any English- 
man who is good at foreign languages. The w is sounded 
like wu, and therefore any one who can muster a fairly 
good guttural ch for the termination can say “clywch” 
whenever he pleases. All Scotchmen, and nearly all Irish- 
men, who can correctly indicate a large sheet of water quite 
or nearly surrounded by land can say “ clywch.” Its meaning 
is confidently believed to be even easier to master than its 
pronunciation. It is simply “the Japanese equivalent for 
‘Hear, hear, hear!’” translated into Welsh. Naiurally, 
therefore, when one of the principal statutes of the year had 
been safely warped into harbour, and the miners of Great 
Britain and Ireland (if any) had had their agreements made 
for them and their hands safely tied up by the law, and 
when the other members cheered, presumably in the 
English tongue, Mr. W. AxsraHam joyously shouted 
Clywch, clywch !” 

In itself, no doubt, “clywch” is a much more pleasing 
expression than those used by Mr. Heaty concerning the 
alleged experiences of his friend Mr. Harrincron in one of 
Her Mavesty’s prisons, and his own intended substitution 
of dirty water for argument (or contradiction) in his pro- 
spective encounters with Mr. Batrovr. It is not to be 
supposed that Mr. ABranam merely dropped into Welsh by 
accident in the exhilaration of the moment. It is more 
— that his exclamations were the product of a deli- 

rately planned and courageously executed intention. Mr. 
ABRAHAM desires the creation of a Welsh Parliament, and a 
Welsh Executive, cujus pars magna—meanwhile he wishes 
to remind the Imperial Parliament that it is a body repre- 
sentative of not one people but of many peoples. Parliament 
has an official language, it is true, and that is the mongrel 
product of Saxon, Flemish, German, Norse, French, Latin, 
and Greek, which has overrun the world, and engulfed 
the North American and Australian continents, in which 
Swaksreare, though he must have known others, was 


mercenary enough to write, and in which the Saturday 
Review and other organs of aristocratic tyranny periodically 
express themselves. But the so-called United Kingdom 
contains persons who speak in other tongues. There are 
indubitably individuals whose gift of speech is limited 
to Gaelic, or Erse, or Welsh, or, as some aver, Cornish. 
These races are now asserting their long-disregarded rights, 
and one of them is the use, for public purposes, of their 
respective national languages. If Welsh satisfaction is 
required to be expressed in a foreign language, as by 
the words “ Hear, hear,” it is a badge of servitude. It 
suggests that the gibbering of Englishmen is more con- 
venient than the gibbering of Welshmen, and this is 
contrary to that great law of nature which proclaims all 
languages to be equally convenient and equally meritorious, 
If Mr. Heaty has not yet claimed the right to address the 
Sreaker in Erse, it is probably because the devilish wicked- 
ness of overbearing Saxons has doomed him to be brought 
up in ignorance of that sublime lan Mr. ABRAHAM 
has the happiness to know Welsh—at least, he knows 
“ clywch "—and he has “ wowed a wow” and intends to 
“keep it strong,” that until a Welsh Parliament sits and 
disestablishes the Church at—by the way, where is the 
Welsh Parliament to sit }—he will do his best to put the 
Welsh and English languages on the same footing. 

This is no mean enterprise. It has been a characteristie 
feature of such civilization as the prevalence of monarchical 
institutions has permitted to come into the world, that 
and inconvenient languages spoken by few people have tended 
to become extinct, and that rich and adaptable languages, 
spoken by large numbers of people, have fiourished too ex- 
clusively. This has been the hideous consequence of leaving 
things to themselves, and giving free play to the natural vice 
of competition. Mr. Aspranam will, no doubt, claim legisla- 
tive protection for decaying and decayed national languages. 
Speaking the same language is an important bond of union 
between people of different races, and the restoration of the 


-| Heptarchy would unquestionably be promoted by a revival 


of proficiency in the less successful languages formerly used 
in these islands. No doubt the House of Commons will next 
Session be assailed with unaccustomed cries of whatever 
may be Gaelic for “ clywch,” uttered by Dr. Macpona.p, 
the Erse for “ It’s a lie,” or “ Withdraw, you ——” from 
Dr. Tanner, and possibly some Cornish battle-cry (ex- 
humed from reported conversations of Dotty PrnrrEaTH) 
from Mr. ConyBeare. If it could be supposed that the use of 
gibberish would be confined to mere ejaculations of triumph, 
or practically inarticulate interruptions of debate, there 
might be a good deal to be said for the practice, but it is 
much to be feared that claims to address the House in the 
language most familiar to the orator would be irresistibly 
urged, and then it would be necessary either to find a 
Speaker of exceptional linguistic accomplishments, or to 
provide interpreters who should render every ruling from 
the chair and every announcement of Ministerial policy into 
a variety of obscure tongues and dialects. This would 


clearly take a good deal of time, but after all, that would be 

only another reason for Home Rule in as many places as 

= Mr. Asranam knows what he is about. Clywch, 
yweh ! 


LIEUTENANT-PRINCES. 


+ bd the absence of other really important news the stock 
piece of Bulgaria, which has already amused the 
European public for two autumns, appears likely to hold its 
place on the boards for yet another. If the apparently 
authentic news of Avous Kuan’s repulse by Afghan troo’ 
from the Afghan frontier is confirmed, it will be improbable 
that any serious trouble will come from his escape. Fora 
second attempt to cross would have no greater chance of 
success than a first, and a return into Persia must lead to 
capture, the desert which extends southwards and west- 
wards being practically impossible to cross except by a few 
well-known and easily guarded ways. It is very likely that 
the Russians are, as the 7imes Correspondent asserts, taking 
official credit to themselves for having raised the difficulty at 
Khoja Saleh merely in order to obtain concessions elsewhere ; 
but that is no news to readers of the Saturday Review. And 
if the autumn mind, greedy of disaster and not satisfied with 
mere domestic calamities, fixes on a Vienna telegram which 
speaks about measures being taken for the protection of 
Russian subjects in Herat, that mind may be consoled or 


disappointed, as the case may be, first by remembering 
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that Vienna is not exactly the most authoritative news- 
mart of the Continent, and, secondly, by receiving the 
assurance that, whenever Russia wants Herat, she will 
also assuredly not want a pretext for going there. The 
= now is in that readiness and efficiency of the 
Indian army of which Sir F. Roserts is confident. 


We must therefore return to the Bulgarian tragi-comedy, 
and certainly the oddity and rapidity of the changes in 
that performance deserve observation, if not admiration. 
The surprising Eryrotn mission is, according to some, 
already a thing of the past; but, according to others, 
it is by no means dead, and the mysterious and dignified 
utterances of the German official press are supposed to 
be directed towards it. The plan as arranged, or said to 
be arranged, is to be, or was to have been, as follows. 
Leave having been obtained on the proposal of Turkey and 
Russia, backed by the good offices of Germany, the General 
would set out, accompanied by some decent “ ambassador’s 
“cloak” in the shape of an Effendi or a Pasha. He 
would, of course, in this capacity be received by an erring 
but guileless people, and a usurping but polite Prince with 
open arms. No sooner would he have accomplished the 
ceremonies of reception than, with a dexterity worthy of any 
stage, he would throw off the costume of Envoy or Commis- 
sioner, appear in the full uniform (whatever it may be) of a 
“ Lieutenant-Prince,” and, with one wave of the wand 
which all Lieutenant-Princes bear, or should bear (for this, 
we confess, is the first instance in which we have heard of 
one), waft Prince Ferpinanp to his Hungarian or other 
home, the Bulgarian people into a state of sweet repentance 
and amendment of mind, and Bulgaria itself into the arms 
at once of its Suzerain and its Czag. This a difficult task, 
one would have thought, but all things are, doubtless, easy 
to such unusual persons as Lieutenant-Princes. It has been 
said that, according to some, this agreeable project has 
been knocked on the head, that, according to others, the 
solemn head-shakings of the German official mouthpiece are 
equivalent to an acceptance of it. Those who say this last 
must be either singularly unaccustomed to the perusal of 
diplomatic documents, or else of some secret for 
developing sympathetic ink which is not in the possession of 

lain folk. The declaration in question, of course, says very 
ard things of Bulgaria and its intrusive Prince, expresses 
that wrath at disturbers of the peace which sits so well on 
a wees and unwarlike nation, threatens vague but dread- 
ful things in one direction—that of Sofia (the vaguest and 
most dreadful being the identification of the luckless Prince 
with “Orleanism,” whatever Orleanism may have to do in 
the Bulgarian galley), and insinuates pleasant things in 
another direction—that of St. Petersburg. But there is 
not the very slightest indication of any intention on the 
German part to authorize, much less to take, steps of the only 
kind that could be really formidable to Bulgaria. Nay, 
the announced rigid adhesion to the Treaty of Berlin is 
actually fatal to the idea of any active promotion of the 
grotesque process of Lieutenant-Princing General Ernroru 
or General anybody. “Ceci n’est pas dans mon rollet,” 
says the husband in one of the oldest and most amusing 
of modern farces; “the appointment of a Commissioner, 
“ doubled with Lieutenant-Prince, to be turned inside out 
“ when necessary, is not among my obligations by the 
“ Berlin Treaty,” the subscriber to that Treaty may and 
must say. That Germany may wink at such a proposal is 
ible ; but, if the three Powers which have no interest 
in simply handing over Bulgaria to Russia politely refer to 
the instrument under which alone Russia can make the 
suggestion, it is pretty certain that Germany will do no 
more. 

Indeed, it is not difficult to discover a distinct, if rather 
German, humour in this solemn objurgation of Bulgaria 
for her wicked conduct in periodically disturbing peaceful 
Europe’s autumn holiday for three years. On the first 
occasion there was, no doubt, a certain ground for the 
charge; for by giving countenance, if not instigation, to 
the Eastern Roumelian rising, Prince ALEXANDER put him- 
self something more than technically in the wrong. But 
it ie notorious that Europe, rightly or wrongly, condoned 
that offence and acquiesced in the union of Bulgaria. To 
find fault with Bulgaria for the incidents of last year and of 
this is such an obvious case of accusing the lamb that a 
third party can hardly do it without a sarcastic reflection 
on the wolf. It was not Prince ALexanpER who kidnapped 
the Czar, but (let us say, to be within the strict limits of 
demonstration and diplomacy) persons afterwards favoured 
and protected by the Czar’s representatives who kidnapped 


Prince ALEXANDER. It has not been Bulgaria who has 
refused to have a suitable Prince, but Russia who has set 
her face against the candidature of any, no matter what, pos- 
sible prince for Bulgaria. And now it is not Bulgaria who 
is threatening to occupy, let us say, Odessa and Sebastopol ; 
it is not Bulgaria who is paying Nihilist adventurers ; it 
is not Bulgaria who is suggesting (let us say again) that 
the Romanorrs are not RoMANorFrFs at all, n that if they 
were, they have no right to the Russian throne, All that 
this wicked principality asks is to be allowed to go on her 
own way in peace and quietness, having complied in spirit, 
if not in all exact particulars of form, with the instrument 
of her creation. The position is so strong that it would 
require some extraordinarily vigorous argumentative attack 
on the Russian side to dislodge those who hold it. As a 
matter of fact it is well known that there is no argument 
forthcoming at all, except the suicidal one, that Russia 
expended her blood and treasure on Bulgaria, and, therefore, 
has a right to do with Bulgaria what she likes. Suicidal, 
we say, because if it is admitted, it makes it impossible for 
Russia also to rely as she relies on the Treaty of Berlin, 
which acknowledges no such right whatever. Putting this 
aside, we look for a Russian argument, and find none. The 
fictions about Bulgarian tyranny have been shown to be fic- 
tions over and over again ; and even if they were true, they 
would give Russia no special locus standi. One of the 
latest Russian advocates, an anonymous “ Diplomate Russe,” 
roundly accuses English, German, and Austrian journals 
in a Jump of “lying,” because they refuse to see anything 
but sheer aggression and greed in Russian proceedings ; but 
he can himself give no excuse for her action except the 
invalid one noticed above. He is not to be blamed; for 
there is none. As a matter of pure sentiment Russia might 
have made out some case if she had behaved differently ; 
but few systems of morality recognize in the benefactor the 
right to break the head of the ungrateful for no other 
reason than his alleged ingratitude. As a matter of legal 
right Russia has no more than any other Power. All this 
is so clear that it can escape no one who does not choose to 
ignore it. The “ Lieutenant-Prince” is only the last of a 
dozen different pretexts whereby Russia has sought to cheat. 
Europe into giving her a license for violence, and, unless. 
Europe is exceedingly foolish, it will have the fate of all the 
others. If the honest man wants to get into the Bulgarian. 
closet let him do it in the frank burglarious way; it. 
would be too simple to give him a commission of entry to 
inspect the gas-meter or to mend the lock of the parlour 
door. 


THE TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 


her discussions of the Trades-Union Congress ai» 
Swansea justify the most unfavourable criticism to 
which the annual meetings of Union delegates have been 
exposed. In his opening address the President, Mr. 
Bevan, propounded a series of Socialistic doctrines, and in 
its preliminary meeting the Congress had already pledged 
itself to the latest form of political partisanship, It 
would be difficult to suggest any topic more remote from 
the proper business of the Congress than the policy of pro- 
hibiting the Nationalist meeting at Ennis; but, although 
there was some difference of opinion as to the expediency of 
meddling with the question, an almost unanimous vote in 
condemnation of the Government was ultimately passed. 
According to the usual practice of revolutionary zealots the 
Congress, having resolved itself for the time into a political 
club, assumed the right of dictating, not only to the 
Executive Government, but to a House of Commons elected 
by household suffrage. The Crimes Act was deliberately 

approved by a large Parliamentary majority, and when 
its application was questioned, the House of Commons 
sanctioned the Lorp-LizvTenant’s proclamation. Goock 
citizens feel themselves bound to accept the decision of Par- 

liament, even when their own judgment has been overruled. 
It is better to be governed by a lawfully elected Legislature, 

than by a combination formed for the exclusive benefit of a 
single class of the community. The predominance of political 
considerations in the proceedings of the Congress was 
curiously illustrated by an incidental discussion on the 

question whether a Conservative working-man, who might 
concur in the trade policy of the Unions;.would be eligible. 
as a Parliamentary candidate. One of the lebding rem bers, 
apparently with the assent of the audience, contem sly 

rejected the doctrine that any working-man ought ty\ bo 


productively than existing farms. If, contrary to all pro- 


-a factory seek an advantage which is undoubted, if it is 


-by rhetorical necessities rather than by serious conviction. 


earnest when they advocated compulsory legislation in 
almost every branch of industry. The President remarked 
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raised to a position of trust, unless he was a Radical as 
well as a supporter of the so-called rights of labour. The 
compliments which are conventionally paid to the modera- 
tion of Trades-Unionists are intelligible, if not altogether 
sincere. On the present occasion it is impossible to affect 
ignorance of the violent character of the speeches and re- 
solutions. On the other hand, it is useless to object to the 
wilful abuse of a legal right. The Trades-Union leaders 
are violating no law in maintaining unjust doctrines, and 
in talking inflated and mischievous nonsense. 
The hackneyed delusion of a connexion between the pro- 
sperity of operatives and the tenure of land reappeared, as 
might have been expected, in the President’s address. In 
common with many other agitators, Mr. Bevan professes to 
believe that large tracts of land are lying idle, and growing 
weeds instead of corn, through the effect of vicious laws. 
The Trades-Unious fancy that their class has an interest in 
the matter, because, as they assert, the inhabitants of the 
country throng to the towns, where they lower wages by 
competition. Agrarian projectors never answer the obviously 
true proposition that the owners of uncultivated lands 
would be only too glad to find tenants or purchasers who 
would, probably to their ruin, and in any case at their own 
expense, try the experiment of making a livelihood as petty 
occupiers or owners. As it has been again and again stated, 
without possibility of contradiction, land to almost any 
-extent can now be bought or hired in every county of 
England and Wales at a price which only a few years ago 
would have been thought absurdly low. Those who best 
understand agriculture doubt whether small freeholds or 
-leaseholds could be cultivated more economically or more 


bility, the country were found to maintain a larger popu- 
lation by division into small holdings, the increase of 
population would soon revive the pressure which is at 
present felt. It will exceed the powers though not the 
wishes of the Trades-Union managers to establish a close 
monopoly of labour in favour of their present constituents. 
It is for this object that they would prevent or discourage 
immigration into the towns, and that they are constantly 
engaged in devising plans for rendering labour less efficient. 
One among many similar theories which found favour with 
the Congress was to the effect that piece-work tended to 
deteriorate the quality of the product. It was even asserted, 
in direct contradiction to the fact, that piece-work tended to 
deprive the best workmen of the legitimate advantage of 
their superior skill. The real objection, of course, was the 
-exactly opposite result, that piece-work might diminish the 
number of workmen who would be required to perform the 
amount of labour and that it might disturb the general level 
of payment. 

If the intrusion of the Unions into the domain of politics 
is objectionable, their confused notions on the economic 
issues with which they might properly deal are almost 
equally erse. In their natural eagerness to raise the 
price of labour they almost always forget that the necessary 
consequence of success would be to make commodities 
dearer. Although they regard foreign competition as a 
grievance, they are prepared to adopt measures which would 
ensure the victory of their rivals, and the consequent decay 
or destruction of the industry by which they live. The im- 
policy of killing the goose which lays the golden eggs was 
recognized by primeval economists more fully than by the 
Trades-Unions at the present day. The hands employed in 


attainable, by endeavouring to increase the share of the 
profits which are divided between themselves and the em- 
ployers. As soon as they pass the limit at which the manu- 
facturer can afford to continue his operations they run the 
risk of injuring themselves as well as the obnoxious capi- 
talist. The speakers at the Congress had no hesitation in 
reproducing the stalest fallacies as to the injuries inflicted 
on labour by the owners of capital. It is not clear whether 
Mr. Bevan and his friends would proceed at once to the 
division of property; but manufacturers and traders will 
do well to notice the similarity of the menaces which are 
addressed to landowners and to capitalists. It may be 
hoped that some of the Swansea declaimers were inspired 


Unfortunately there can be no doubt that they were in 


that landowners had not objected to compulsion when they 
filched the land from the people with the aid of Parliament. 


delegates that neither landowners nor Parliament had done 
anything of the kind. If the orator referred to Inclosure 
Acts he might have remembered that they necessarily re- 
quired the sanction of Parliament, whereas an Eight Hours 
Bill would arbitrarily supersede individual option. Pro. 
bably Mr. Bevan extended his charge against landlords to 
the whole of their property. 

Even the confident advocates of measures for the benefit 
of operatives seem to have perceived that difficult questions 
might arise in their negotiations with foreign trade 
Societies. The project of an international union has often 
been brought forward, but it has never assumed a practical 
shape. An impartial visitor to Swansea might have 
thought that the doctrines of the Congress were sufficiently 
extravagant; but when the Trades-Union leaders have 
entered into negotiations with French or German workmen 
they have, not without reason, prided themselves on their 
own comparative moderation. ‘The English delegates pro- 
pose to tax the rest of the community, and to impair the 
security of ownership by the regular exercise of their rights 
as Parliamentary electors. The anarchists of Paris, though 
they enjoy the blessings of universal suffrage, trust rather to 
violence in the streets than to the aid of their own chosen 
representatives. The large section of their body which 
depends on the production of ornamental superfluities is 
prepared, on small provocation, to promote its own pro- 
sperity by cutting the throats of its customers. The 
Swansea Congress has inherited from the classes which 
formerly governed the country some respect for the law 
which its members helped to make, and some habits of 
peaceable agitation. Continental methods are, therefore, 
regarded with disapproval, but it is hoped that the pursuit 
of a‘common object may ensure unity of action. Mr. Bevan 
proposes to relieve the foreign competitors of English work- 
men from hardships which they are apparently compelled 
to suffer. He asserts that it is by working sixteen hours a 
day that French, Belgian, and Austrian workmen are 
“ active competitors in our own markets; but once assist 
“ them in obtaining legitimate hours, and the selling prices 
“of their commodities will inevitably rise, thereby re- 
“ moving the keen commercial rivalry at present existing.” 
This benevolent sympathy might possibly cause some feeling 
of suspicion in its objects. It may be doubted whether 
Continental competitors are anxious to put an end to 
competition with England. Mr. Bevan further declares 
that, “when an International Congress meets in a cordial 
“ and trustful spirit, the atrocious State-paid bounties will 
“ meet with their death-blow.” As the bounties are im- 
posed for the express purpose of giving a monopoly to 
indigenous sugar refiners and their workmen, it will require 
a singularly cordial and trustful spirit to induce the pro- 
tected interests to sacrifice the advantages which they 
enjoy. The statement that the interests of English and 
foreign manufacturers are essentially antagonistic, while 
the interests of English and foreign workmen are identical 
needs some elucidation ; but it is scarcely worth while to 
examine more closely the arguments or conclusions of a 
Trades-Union leader who boasts that “ Socialism has lost its 
“ terrors for us. We recognize our most serious evils in 
“the unrestrained, unscrupulous, and remorseless forces of 
“ capital.” It would appear that the Trades-Unions share 
the opinions of such politicians and economists. 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF—WHAT? 


Khe British Association owes an unwontedly large debt 
of gratitude this year to the “primitive Aryan.” 
That interesting, if somewhat shadowy figure has served a 
scientific congress more than one good turn before this ; 
but we do not know whether he has ever on any previous 
occasion supplied it with almost the only subject which has 
been handled in anything at all resembling the spirit 
theoretically supposed to animate its proceedings. In saying 
this we do not of course mean to imply that the interesting 
little passage of arms which has taken place between Pro- 
fessors Max Miter and Sayce was actually decisive of 
anything except of the curiously anomalous relation sub- 
sisting between the former Professor and his “faithful 
“deputy.” But still it was enlightening, as all con- 
troversies between two masters of a subject must needs 
be. We may not see our way even now to determinin 

the exact position of the “cradle of the Aryan race,” an 

for our own part we are inclined to believe that disputes 


It may perhaps have occurred to a few of the more silent 


as to the proper disposal of that most troublesome piece of 
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domestic furniture will continue for many years to come to 
agitate the household of science. As to the peculiarities of 
the occupant of the cradle, they at any rate promise to 
form a subject of interminable conflict. What was the 
colour of.the infant’s hair and eyes, how he was dressed, 
what he first said when he began to take notice, whether 
he really played with a little plough or not, and whether he 
wandered off to the east or to the west of his birthplace 1— 
these are questions which will doubtless afford material for 
anthropologists, present and future, to bestow their erudition 
upon for many a year to come. Still it would be quite 
incorrect to say that the controversy which thus threatens 
to be endless is at the same time fruitless. On the con- 
von there is no doubt that it is gradually adding to the 
of solid knowledge on the subject to which it relates, 

and extending the borders of that “ reasonable certainty ” 
which is continually increasing in credit by mere contrast 
with the growths of theory and conjecture which are con- 
tinually rising and disappearing again at its side. 

Discussions of this kind do something to justify the title 
of the assembly in which they originate. They may be 
said, without inaccuracy or exaggeration, to contribute in 
their degree to the “ Advancement of Science”; and, that 
being so, we may be willing to waive the inquiry whether 
science would not be equally advanced if Mr. Max Miter 
and Mr. Sayce had compared their theories of the primitive 
Aryan in a couple of contributions to one or more of the 
graver periodicals, or, better still, in the method which the 
former Professor has actually adopted—through the medium 
of the correspondence columns of the Zimes. That ob- 
jection, however, may be indulgently waived, and the British 
Association may be allowed to appropriate to itself the 
credit for whatever additions have been made to scientific 
knowledge by a discussion which might as well, if not 
better, have taken place elsewhere than at a meeting of 
a few men of science with several thousands of triflers 
in a room at Manchester. But, when the Association has 
been duly allowed to score this ambiguous success, it 
becomes very difficult for any impartial student of the 
proceedings to find another to keep it company. We may 
pass from section to section in the reports without dis- 
covering any single paper or ensuing discussion which can 
honestly be said to “ advance” anything except the writer’s 
and debaters’ own theories; and many of these present 
far too much appearance of having been got up in honour 
of the occasion, just as an amateur tenor invited to an 
evening party regards it as only polite to his entertainers to 
come prepared with a drawing-room ballad which no one 
has ever heard him sing before. This, indeed, was always 
characteristic of meetings of the British Association, where 
even the Presidential Address itself has not infrequently 
taken the shape of an entirely new and i 
formance in what may be called theoretical bravura. But 
at the meeting just concluded the element of empty display, 
of learned and laborious trifling, was more constant and 
conspicuous than we ever remember it to have been. Even 
the most abstruse and difficult branches of science were 
dealt with in this same dilettantist spirit. Much of the dis- 
cussion on “ the present aspect of the cell question,” though 
suitable enough to a class-room in which professor and 
students are together investigating a subject not much less 
obscure to the former than to the latter, was altogether out 
of place in an assembly before which the professor is expected 
to announce more or less matured conclusions. In cases of 
this kind, there is obviously nothing for it but to artificially 
“ mature ” the conclusions by a sort of forcing process ; and in 
consequence we get one of those vague palavers about proto- 
plasm which are perhaps more calculated than anything else 
to cause the enemies of science to blaspheme. The proceed- 
ings might have been made of some real value if the assembled 
biologists had discussed “ bathybius,” with special reference 
to the Duke of ArcyL’s article in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century. Instead of this, the ears of the 
audience were regaled with theorizings about a substance 
which, though it of course differs, in respect of being really 
organic, from that magnificent submarine Mrs, Harris 
about whose detected non-existence the DuKE is so irreverent, 
has, it is quite obvious, been far too insufficiently investi- 
gated at present to admit of its being discussed with the 
slightest advantage before a mixed, unscientific audience at 
& provincial conversazione. Such a discussion cannot pos- 
sibly take place without encouraging—we may say without 
necessitating—the habit of dogmatizing on the unknown, 
if not on the unknowable; than which any habit more un- 
scientific does not exist. 


If these things were done in the green tree of an undoubted 
science, it is easy to imagine what was done in the dry tree 
of those studies which are only admitted by courtesy to.rank 
as “scientific,” and in which, therefore, the liberty of un- 
profitable talking is more absolutely unrestricted. Take, 
for instance, the paper read by Mr. Mackinper, the newly- 
appointed Reader in Geography at Oxford, an exposition, as 
in fact it was, of the plan upon which he proposes to 
teach geography to the students who attend his classes. 
With what propriety can this discourse on methods of 
elementary instruction be regarded as the advancement of 
science? No doubt to become a scientific geographer 
you must begin by acquiring “an elementary, but sound, 
“ knowledge of certain physical and chemical laws and facts 
“ chiefly relating to air and water,” just as to become a 
profound philologist you must begin by mastering the letters 
of the alphabet. But is every pupil-teacher in the infant 
department of a Board School engaged in “advancing 
“ science”? Was Mr. Squerrs so engaged when he taught 
zoology by making one of his pupils spell “ horse,” and then 
goand clean one? For that seems to have been a sort of 
anticipation of Mr. Macxinper’s principle’ of offering a 
money prize for a geographical essay on a particular region 
of the globe, and letting the winner “use the money in 
“ visiting the region he has treated theoretically.” These 
things might be in place at a conference of elementary 
school teachers, or even masters “of the modern side” in 
more advanced seminaries than the elementary school ; 
but surely not at a scientific Congress. It is, however, 
better that the Association should trifle with their own 
subjects than that they should meddle with those on 
which they have no sort of authority to speak. In the 
Geological Section last Wednesday the “ chief business,” we 
are told, was the presentation of a report on the present 
condition of the experimental heading for the Channel 
Tunnel at Dover, and here is a passage from it :—* The 
* question as to whether a tunnel should or should not be 
“ made ultimately resolved itself into the larger question, 
* Are the commercial interests of the country to be sub- 
“ordinated to the fears of our military men? It was 
“ hardly reasonable for a powerful nation to deliberately 
“ decline to allow a commercial enterprise to go on because 
“ it offered a fresh point of attack. As our wealth increased 
“so would our military resources increase. If our com- 
“ merce diminished, so would our strength both for offen- 
* sive and defensive purposes diminish. If we did not put 
“ ourselves into intimate relation with the Continent, we 
“ should be beaten in the struggle for trade. We could not 
“put ourselves in touch with the Continent more com- 
“ pletely than by carrying out the scheme of a tunnel, 
“ which was accepted by the British people in 1868-74, and 
“ which only fell through by the short limit of time im- 
“posed by the Parliamentary Committee in 1875.” Is 
this geology? Or is it, coming from a body professing to 
meet for the discussion of geology, a piece of rather pre- 
sumptuous impertinence 


THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


we Mr. A. Maquer may be (he is certainly not the 
Aveustus Mackear of delightful old days) the 
public has no means of knowing, and need not greatly care ; 
but he has done a useful thing. His letter to Mr. Hocan 
has extorted another, a longer, and a more telling statement 
of the Australian case against the actual French penal settle- 
ments in New Caledonia and the threatened use of the New 
Hebrides for the same purpose from his correspondent. 
Mr. Maguer’s own letter is of no value, except perhaps as 
a specimen of the antinational philanthropy of these days. 
A gentleman who begins by declaring that “no sensible 
“man will believe that the Australians are afraid of the 
“invasion of French convicts from New Caledonia,” and 
who ends by declaring that the colonists have no other 
motive in this matter than a desire to rob, enslave, and 
maltreat the natives of the Pacific islands, is beyond the 
reach of argument. Perhaps what Mr. Maquer meant 
was that the Australians ought not to be afraid of the 
French convicts. Whether it is wise in them to be nervous 
about these plagues is not a question of any practical im- 
portance. The fact is that they are, that they like New 
Caledonia very little, and the prospect of seeing another 
establishment of the same kind set up in the New Hebrides 
still less, It may possibly be the case that the Australians 
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might protect themselves better than they do against 
the invasion of convicts. Mr. Magver’s suggestion that 
when these runaways are caught they should be flogged 
and sent back is by no means without merit. It is very 
true that before you can flog your convict you must catch 
him, and that when once landed he is not easily caught ; 
but Mr. Hogan, who makes this objection, does not sufli- 
ciently remember that no convict can be quite sure that he 
will not be caught. Now, if it were generally known in 
New Caledonia that the result of being captured by the 
Australians was a flogging and a return to the supervision 
of their own gaolers, the criminal population of that colony 
would probably try to escape in another direction. All 
ruffians are afraid of the cat, and a French ruffian is likely 
to be more afraid of it than another, because of his national 
vanity. 

A correspondent of the Times, who writes from Noumea, 
has given a description of the New Caledonian penal settle- 
ments which assuredly justifies the dislike they inspire in 
the Australians. Theoretically, it appears a plausible argu- 
ment that, if criminals are removed to the other side of the 
earth and encouraged to start afresh, they will have at least 
a fair chance of reforming, and that, even if they do not 
improve, their children will grow up into a wholesome 
Colonial population. Practically, it is found that they 
remain very much what they were in Europe, and that their 
children take after them. When, as the Zimes corre- 
spondent puts it, “you find men who have been guilty of 
“yape and murder married to women convicted for triple 
“ infanticide,” it is easy to guess what their amiable offspring 
will be like, and what sort of society they will make when 
they are gathered together in numbers. We are quite pre- 
pared to believe that Bourail, the chief town of this un- 

- promising Colonial population, is a picture in little of the 
Cities of the Plain. The grown-up members are a bestial 
criminal mob kept in some sort of order by military 
authority. The children are growing up under the training 
of their elders. By day they get a little instruction in the 
three R’s from religious teachers ; but for the greater part 
of the twenty-four hours they are governed by the example 
and precept of the cream of the criminals of France. Nothing 
even in the wonderful Colonial history of that country is 
more astounding than the belief that anything good can 
come of such a race. If it has a parallel, it is the igno- 
rant conviction that the prosperity of Australia was founded 
by our English equivalent for the forgats. No sensible 
man, as Mr, A. Maquer might say, can be surprised that 
‘the Australians, who went very near rebellion to keep 
English convicts out of their country, are disgusted at 
the prospect of having to endure a whole French population 
-of the same kind within easy reach of them. And there is 
every reason to believe that France intends to make the 
New Hebrides into another so-called colony. In New 

~Caledonia the mischief is done. France owns the islands, 
and can do with them whatever she pleases. But in the 
New Hebrides France is an intruder. It is really beside 
the question to argue the merits of penal settlements. 
They have nothing whatever to do with the intervention of 
France in these islands. A treaty exists which binds both 
England and France to leave them alone. It has been 
broken by one party, and the other has every right to insist 
that it shall be complied with. The rather impudent 
attempt to use the New Hebrides as a set-off to Egypt 

-ought not to have the honour of being treated seriously. 
The cases are not parallel. France was asked to take part 
in the intervention in Egypt and refused, thereby sur- 
rendering all claim to share in it later on. At a recent 
period the honest effort of the English Government to 
prepare for the evacuation of Egypt was defeated by the 
action of the French themselves. When it can be shown 
that two incidents of the same kind have occurred in the 

-course of the negotiations about the New Hebrides it will 
be reasonable for the French to quote the example of 
Egypt, but not before. In the meantime they are taking a 
‘line which is unfriendly to us and menacing to Australia. 
“That is provocation enough, and the interests at stake are 
sufficiently serious to justify decided action on the part of 
the English. 


shape of a successor either to Les Effrontés or the Voyage 
de M. Perrichon. M. Dumas fils, however, is understood 
to be hard at work on a five-act comedy; M. Sarpov, 
whose cleverness is such that it gives his plays an interest 
almost of literature, is busy with a new drama for Mme. 
BernwarDT and the Porte-Saint-Martin ; M. Bercrrar is 
adapting Le Capitaine Fracasse to stage uses; M. pDE 
Goncourt is doing the same for Germinie Lacerteux. At 
the Francais the novelties of the winter are M. PartiEron’s 
La Souris, with M. Worms in the part that was to have 
been M. Detaunay’s, and Le Pére Le Bonnard, a four- 
act play in verse by M. Jean Arcarp; but it is also pro- 
posed to revive Pourceaugnac and Le Festin de Pierre, 
and it is possible that M. Gor may at last be seen in 
Tartufe—a part whose acquisition (with new readings !) has 
been these many years the dream of the eminent M. 
Coquetin. Other possibilities, remote or the reverse, in the 
Rue de Richelien are La Princesse Georges (for Mlle. 
Branpis), Hernani (for Mile. WeBer), the Tragaldabus of M. 
AvucustE VacquErRIE—which in the absence of Frépférick 
is likely to prove, one would imagine, a grisly failure—and 
Hueo’s Les Burgraves, which was not a success in the 
brave days of Romanticism, and in these times will hardly 
do more than furnish MM. Viru and Sarcey with matter 
for a couple of grave and readable essays in dramatic 
history. 

The most interesting programme of all, however, is that 
designed and put forward by M. Pore, the admirable 
actor-manager of the Odéon. M. Porer takes the mission 
of his theatre—which is an educational institution as well as 
a succursale of the Comédie Frangaise—very seriously, and 
has arranged a series of Mondays which, historically and dra- 
matically alike, can hardly fail to be of the highest interest. 
His scheme includes the representation of as many as thir- 
teen immortal works of Mo.iirE; among others the Psyché, 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and the Malade Imaginaire, 
with all the original business to LuLu’s music, and the 
Festin de Pierre, with the entr’actes of Mozart. The selec- 
tion from Racine is headed by Zsther, with the choral 
and incidental music of J.-B. Moreau ; that from CornEILLE 
by the little known but typical Don Sanche d’Aragon. 
Rorrov is represented by Don Lope de Cordowe and the 
inevitable Venceslas, Pinon by his Métromanie, 
by the Brutus and the Mérope, Raynovarp by the 
Yempliers, D’AuLaInvAL and Sepaine by the Feole des 
Bourgeois and the Désertewr, Coté by the Partie de 
Chasse de Henri IV. to the music of Monsieny’s Le Roi et 
le Fermier, There is a good choice of works by Reanarp, 
Beaumarcuals, and Marivaux; there will be presented a 
couple of examples of the art of WarrLarp and FULGENCE ; 
there will be revivals of Ponsarn’s L’Honneur et Argent 
and Soumet’s Une Féte sous Néron, and the Charles VII. chez 
ses grands Vassaux of ALEXANDER Maximus; there will be 
produced for the first time on any stage a five-act piece by 
Georce Sanp, and a comedy, L’Lcole des Journalistes, by 
Mme. EmiLe DE Girardin. In addition to all this, there 
will be aseries of Thursdays for schoolboys, with classic 
plays by the Odéon company, and discourses by MM. Viruv, 
Larroumet, Sarcey, Juces Lemaitre, Descaane., 
and Evcine Tatsot; so that M. Porex is likely to have 
his hands full for some time to come. We may hope—with 
M. Sru_t_teEr—that his enterprise will have all the success it 
deserves, though we cannot help a twinge of regret at the 
thought that, for reasons too numerous to mention, such 


an undertaking is impossible with us. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND AMERICA. 


pe was a lucky accident which joined Mr. Hurtserr’s 
little budget of letters and Mr. Gotpwin Smrrn’s 
answer to Mr. GopkIN in the 7imes of the 7th. By it the 
reader of newspapers was able to learn in an agreeable 
manner, firstly, what America wants from Mr. Guiapstone, 
and then what Mr. Giapstone wants from America. Ame- 
rica, in so far at least as it is represented by the Con- 
stitutional Centennial Commission, would like to add Mr. 
GuapstonE to the attractions of an approaching celebration 


THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


- Paris the promise of the theatrical winter is liberal 
and bright enough to give us here in England some 
food for regret. M. Avcter is on the retired list, and so 


in that city of the centennial anniversary of the “framing 
“and promulgation there in 1787 of the Constitution of 
“the United States.” ‘That city” and “there” stand for 
Philadelphia. The Commissioners were so anxious to secure 
“@ representation of that sturdy and persistent race of 
“which our own people are a part” that they offered 


is M. Lasicue, so that nothing is to be expected in the 


to pay Mr. GuapsTonz’s expenses, being of opinion, not 
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tleman who accepted a testi- 
monial purchased by a Bavarian or Hungarian Jew with 
the profits of a n entertainment, and who pro- 
fe to think it a gift from America, could have no 
strong objection to be run by a Constitutional Centennial 
Commission. As we have no wish to see this interesting 
American ceremony made grotesque, we compliment the 
Commission on its escape from so absurd a misfortune as 
the presence of Mr. Giapstoye in Philadelphia in the 
character of representative of the “sturdy and persistent” 
English race. It might have been amusing, no doubt, 
to have seen the late framer and present opponent of 
Coercion Acts within calling distance of Mr. Forp, Mr. 
Eean, Mr. SHertpan, and No. 1—the orators of the Chicago 
Convention and the Clan-na-gael. Not only amusing would 
it have been, but profitable also ; but the bird was too wary 
to walk into that net. Indeed, on reading the correspond- 
ence we confess to an almost grateful suspicion that Messrs. 
Kasson, Litrie, Carson, and Cocurang, forming the 
C. C. C., were endeavouring to do the sturdy and persistent 
race a good turn by putting Mr. GuapsTone in a very 
compromising position. Otherwise they could hardly have 
asked him at this time of day to take part in a ceremony to 
celebrate an event praised in these terms by their spokes- 
man, Mr. Hurteert :—“ The ratification of their labours 
° [they were the members of the National Convention] one 
“ hundred years ago by the people of the thirteen sovereign 
“ and independent States of the original American Union 
“was a memorable triumph of the centripetal over the 
“ centrifugal principle in politics, drawing together those 
“ previously separated sovereignties and subordinating them 
* for all Imperial purposes to a great central Government 
“clothed with coercive authority to carry out a constitu- 
“ tional decree, and with that power to enforce obedience 
“which jurists call the sanction of a law.” Possibly 
a pretty little argument might be arranged with Mr. 
Hurwsert on the constitutional history of America, but 
it is superfluous. There is no doubt that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States drew together those who had 
been divided and was found susceptible of an interpre- 
tation which, with the sanction of a four years’ civil war 
and the loss of a million lives, turned a voluntary and 
terminable confederation into a compulsory and indivisible 
Federal Union. It is this document and its history which 
those gentlemen in Philadelphia with some dry humour 
have asked Mr. Giapstone to come over and centenni- 
ally celebrate (when language has reached a certain pitch 
a barbarism more or less does not signify) after Irish 
Home Rule Bills, Welsh speeches, and Scotch orations. 
They can hardly be surprised to learn that pressing oc- 
cupations, and the contemplation of the life that re- 
mains wherein to seek new things, have constrained Mr. 
GapsToNE to remain at home. The Separatist galley will 
not be steered for the present within suction of such a 
gulf as open and unavoidable personal meeting with certain 
useful fellow-workers. So the C. C. C. have only got a 
variant on the remarkable description of the American 
Constitution as “the most wonderful work ever struck off 
“ at a given time by the brain and purpose of man,” and a 
little flummery. Mr. GiapstTove remains at home to attend 
to pressing affairs and soothe those “ prevalent jealousies ” 
which would be aggravated by “the distinction you offer 
“me” (the distinction of being paid as a show), “ not less 
* si than undeserved.” So great is Mr. GLapsTone’s 
meekness, and so judicious his caution ; for, after all, there 
is a good deal of jealousy prevalent touching tacit alliances 
with American-Irish crime. 

When Mr. Gopkrn reads the answer of Mr. Gotpwin 
Surrx to his own magazine article in the Vineteenth, he will 
feel a kind of pleasure not given too often by the contents 
of newspapers. He will be reminded of a great literary 
masterpiece—of that passage of Pendennis, in which Cap- 
tain SHANDON criticizes the style of GzorGE WARRINGTON. 
There is nothing “ butcherly” about Mr. Gotpwin Sairu’s 
answer. It is all clean cutting, and at the end Mr. GopK.n’s 
argument is hung up with the cuts neat and regular, 
straight down the back. To be sure there are reasons not a 
few for believing that the work was not worth doing. 
Certainly it was hardly necessary to answer Mr. GopKIN. 
A gentleman who gravely observes that “in the United 
“States you will find that the popular feeling, however ig- 
“ norant about the facts of the case, runs in favour of the 
“ Trish,” and who seems to think that he has produced an 
argument in support of Mr. Guapstoe's policy, is fighting 
on a strong side, and he is not to be answered by reasoning. 
To get as many votes as you can anywhere, anyhow, and for 


unreasonably, that a 


anything, and to make them serve as arguments, is a political 
method which is on the mounting hand in these days. When 
these votes are mere foreign expressions of opinion they can 
happily be neglected. It really does not matter how many 
ignorant Americans are foolishly convinced that Home 
Rule and States rights mean much the same thing. They 
can remain of that opinion or change it at their own will 
and pleasure, but no reports of their sayings need detain 
any Englishmen for a moment. Mr. Gotpwin Swmirn is 
probably within the truth in declaring that most Americans 
vaguely imagine that Ireland “ is at present a as & 
“ dependency by the British Parliament.” Neither, again, 
is it of vital importance whether, as Mr. Gotpwin Suite 
contends, the mass of Americans condemn the manners and 
methods of Mr. Guapstong. The Separatist manceuvres are 
things which we must fight for ourselves. The opinion of 
America may perhaps hinder, but it cannot help. The 
value of Mr. Gotpwin Smirn’s letter lies in his vigorous 
demonstration that the approval of Home Rule expressed 
in America, when it is not the outcome of mere ignorance, 
is pure and simple subserviency to the Irish vote, which 
is at the service of every corrupt influence in America 
which will flatter the traditional Irish hatred of Eng- 
land. To the sentimentality of his opponent he gives no 
quarter. “I do not admit that ‘Irishry’ presents itself 
“as Mr. GopkKIN says it does to the American citizen 
“simply as ‘a lot of poor ignorant Catholics who have 
“*been very badly treated by the English and driven 
“ *into emigration by poverty.’ It presents itself as a power 
“ of political disorder and corruption in the United States, 
“ clannishly organized under the Church and Tammany.” 
That power must be conciliated and flattered if it is to be 
used. Americans who profess themselves not unfriendly to 
England have been known to argue that it would be a wise 
measure to concede Home Rule, in the hope of putting the 
Irish in a good temper, because they might so easily avail 
themselves of an opportunity to embroil the two countries ; 
and this confession of dependence on an ignorant and fana- 
tical minority of their voters is made without the smallest 
apparent appreciation of its baseness. That Americans in 
their moments of confidence are contemptuous enough of 
a statesman who “greedily accepts the homage of the 
“enemies of England, and regales them with calum- 
“nious denunciations of his country” is easy to believe. 
Americans have a thoroughgoing patriotism of their own, 
which is likely to make them entertain an unaffected con- 
tempt for the foreigner who befouls his own nest. It is, or 
ought to be, almost superfluous by this time to insist on the 
real character of American and Canadian—we might add 
French—sympathy with Home Rule. In the case of the 
two English-speaking countries there is the Irish vote to 
secure by “ pro-crime resolutions” orotherwise. With France, 
which runs longer in a rut than any other country in Europe, 
it is merely the traditional hatred of England. When 
Mr. GLapsToNE appeals to the “ civilized world” he is, in 
fact, playing to that gallery. Any opening will serve the 
turn, whether it is Rep Surrt or the C.C.C. with their 
offer of a starring tour on advantageous terms. 

It was, perhaps, malicious of Mr. Gotpwin Suir to add 
the postscript in which, after demolishing Mr. Gopk1n, he 
does the same service for Lord Taurine; but he had too 
good an opportunity to be missed. The railway dispute be- 
tween Manitoba and the Dominion Government is so admi- 
rably calculated to illustrate the working of Home Rule 
that it would have been a sin to pass it over. The Province 
and the Central Government are almost going by the ears 
about a railway line, and unless the Privy Council or some 
other serene authority placed high enough to be out of the 
squabble mediates there is likely to be trouble. Since Canada 
has been such a very favourite illustration with the Sepa- 
ratists they are undoubtedly bound to show how this incident 
works in their favour. They will do their own cause an 
essential service by explaining who is to play Privy Council 
to Ireland’s Manitoba and England’s Dominion Govern- 
ment. We wait with no great confidence to hear the expla- 
nation. Inthe meantime Mr. Gotpwin Smita holds the 
field with his assertion that such quarrels will form a large 
part of “the widely beneficial results” Mr. Giapstong 
expects to see flow from the great work in which he is en- 
gaged. Whether a final jape directed at Lord Rosgzgry to 
inform him that of his happy Icelanders part are already in 
Manitoba and the rest are coming is meant to convey Mr. 
Gotpwin Sirn’s conviction that Home Rule in Ireland 
would mean starvation is not perfectly clear; but, if that is 
his meaning, he is not alone in his belief. 
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Te TRAMPS IN THE PARKS. 


N the brilliant August weather Mr. C. J. Rrsron-TurNER 
had a dreadful vision of vagrants and the lungs of 
London. Hie is interested in vagrancy, and he makes it his 
mission to keep an eye on its professors, ninety-nine in every 
hundred of whom he believes to be “rank impostors,” 
“ idlers,” “ loafers,” and even worse. In the exercise of his 
vocation he found that some two hundred of these gentry, 
male and female, had so far yielded to the sweet influences 
of summer as to have got into the habit of picnicking daily 
in St. James’s Park. In the quiet of that sylvan retreat 
were they accustomed to while away the sunny hours. 
Stretched upon the grass, in full view of the respectable 
ublic, easy in mind and exulting in the display of matter 
in the wrong place, they might be seen by those who cared 
to look, and heard by those who deigned to listen, enjoying 
themselves after the fashion of their kind—now “ practising 
“ endearments of a gross type,” now discussing life and 
fortune and the police in language which, as Mr. Riston- 
Turner, with a happy blending of inspiration and chrono- 
logical accuracy, inclines to think, “could only have been 
“ equalled in Sodom and Gomorrah the night prior to their 
“ destruction ”; now assisting each other in the practice of 
certain duties of the toilet. Food was abundant with them; 
the solace of tobacco was not wanting; with slumber and 
love, and “mutual sanitation,” the long hours of the day- 
light were easily passed; the very turf grew verminiferous 
beneath them, and where they had lain no decent child 
could play. On the whole, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Riston-TurveEr’s complaint was soon heard of in the House 
of Commons at question-time, though it is hard to under- 
stand, in the existing state of the law, what practical result 
the inquiring spirit could possibly have believed would 
follow. The reply of the First Commissioner of Works 


was characterized by his wonted amenity and good sense. . 


The professional vagrant, Mr. Piunxer thought, is less 
objectionable and dangerous in the parks than he is in the 
streets; and, inasmuch as, the parks being shut to him, it 
is upon the streets that he must perforce confer the desperate 
delights of his society, it would be best to leave him where 
he is. To keep him moving would require a special service 
of police ; and that it is not within the means of the First 
Commissioner to appoint. Mr. PLunxet added that he was 

repared to consider any suggestions that might be made ; 

ut that for the moment he could do no more. And having 
been taken thus far, the subject, as was inevitable, was 
allowed to drop. 

To discover a nuisance is one thing, to mitigate it is 
another. But Mr. Risron-Turner is as ready with the 
suggestion of remedial measures as he is keen to watch 
and constant to counsel and to warn. To meet the 
exigencies of the present situation, he proposes—and the 
Standard is’ partly at one with him—(1) that men and 
women should not be permitted to sprawl together on the 

in any public place ; (2) that three hours of lounging 
should be held to be enough for anybody ; and (3) that 
such frequenters of the park as are “palpably filthy and 
“ verminous” should be not only excluded, but haled to 
the nearest workhouse for disinfection. With the first and 
second of these proposals the Standard entirely agrees; as 
regards the third, it votes for exclusion pure and simple, 
and passes over the second and the more despotic of its 
clauses in silence. It remains to be seen if all or any of 
them will seem practicable to the First Commissioner of 
Works, or if the public, as heretofore, will have to go on 
looking for protection to the weather. 


In any case, the relief can be but partial. The nuisance, 
Mr. Riston-Turner is careful to remark, is only one of the 
minor consequences of an irrepressible and enormous evil. 
To him it is proved that we have in our midst a race of 
what he calls “ indigenous Kaffirs,” who are to be counted 
by tens of thousands, who have nothing but what they can 
beg or steal, and who “ openly pursue a course of life which 
“ is not only a scandal, but an opprobrium on our civiliza- 
“ tion.” The one effect of penal legislation has been to 
increase their numbers. It is nothing to them that the 
system of parochial relief, alike in principle and in fact, is 
rigorous even to brutality, for they are of those who prefer 
indignity to work, and would rather suffer and cadge than 
live a decent life on the proceeds of any honest exertion. 
There can be no doubt that the practice of indiscriminate 
almsgiving is the mainstay of their order. It is, indeed, 
indubitable that almsgiving, unless one is sure of the re- 
cipient, is nineteen times in twenty a mistake. It may also 


be urged, with at least a certain plausibility, that such 


‘| cadgers as prefer St. James’s Park to Piccadilly should be 


obliged to behave themselves with common decency, and 
ould not be suffered to affront the eyes of the unprivileged 
asses with unpleasing sights, or to assail their ears with 
the kind of language which it is the pride of excited Irish 
members to employ. 


THE PACIFIC FISHERIES. 


a more we hear of the fishery dispute in the North 
Pacific the more does it seem desirable that this 
matter also should form part of the reference to the Com- 
mission which is to take in hand and to try to settle the 
similar quarrels in the Atlantic. For every possible reason 
the Alaskan question should be joined to the Canadian. It 
is really, to begin with, the more serious of the two; for, 
whereas in the Atlantic the dispute is confined to the coast 
and the right to make certain uses of harbours, in the 
Pacific the question at issue is whether a whole sea is, or is 
not, to be shut for the benefit of an American Company. 
It is nothing less than this; for, according to all reports, 
not only vessels hailing from British possessions, but even 
American craft not belonging to the Alaskan Company, are 
held liable to seizure for fishing within the whole length 
and breadth of the North Pacific and Behring’s Sea. The 
Federal Government has given a monopoly of fishing rights 
in Alaska to a Company, and is defending it from interlopers 
quite in the old high-handed seventeenth-century style. 
As we should be acting in the interest of many Americans 
as well as.in our own, the British Government would be 
well advised to insist on settling the Pacific along with 
the Atlantic question. Important interests are at stake. 
British Columbia has long taken an active share in the 
Fisheries, and if its ships are to be driven from these waters 
a heavy loss will be inflicted on the Colony. But, further, 
the Alaskan dispute will be very useful as supplying an 
analogy for the Atlantic. The whole dispute on the Eastern 
coast turns on whether the Canadians are entitled to preserve 
their waters to a certain limit from the shore, and to 
measure from headland to headland. A great outcry has 
been raised in New England over the pretensions of the 
Canadians, though they are supported by the terms of a 
treaty, and yet it appears that the claims made on our side 
are modest, not to say timid, when compared with the 
American demands on the West Coast. It will be exceed- 
ingly useful to have them to set off against the demands of 
the American Commissioners—if Mr. Bayarp will pardon 


Fisheries. 

It is not creditable to the Foreign Office that Sir James 
Fercuson has been compelled to confess that it knew little 
or nothing about the state of things in the disputed seas. 
The difficulty is no new one. It was in a lively condition 
last year, and the Government has had ample time to make 
inquiries. When Columbian fishing vessels were seized a 
twelvemonth ago the Government might have taken the 
warning to make inquiries. Her Masesty’s Pacific or 
China squadron could surely have spared a gun-vessel to 
run up and look about her. Apparently none have been 
sent, and the home Government is reduced to the necessity 
of appealing to the Minister at Washington to get at the 
facts, which he can only do by the help of the American 
Government. It might long ago have had a report from 
one of its own naval officers. If the account given in the 
Times is to be trusted, it is even almost useless to apply 
for information or help to the Federal Government. 
orders of this authority have been openly defied by the 
Alaska Company. A local judge has taken upon himself 
to resist the United States Arrorney-GENERAL. The order 
sent to release the English vessels taken last year has been 
simply disobeyed, or so itis said. All this, of course, is 
regular enough in its own way. A Company which enjoys 
a monopoly will always do its best to defend, and even 
extend, its privileges, as we know from the history of the 
Hudson’s Bay and East India Corporations. It is for the 
Americans to decide whether the Federal Government is 
entitled, in defiance of the Constitution, to establish a 
monopoly in a Territory of the Republic. As long as the 
Company confines itself within American frontiers foreigners 
have nothing to say; but when it claims the open sea the 
question becomes international. It is somewhat curious 
that in the latter half of this so-called nineteenth cen- 


tury we should have a dispute with the model Republic, 


the use of the word—for a larger share in the Canadian — 
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which reproduces very fairly the once famous Nootka Sound 
quarrel with that very Old-World State the monarchy of 
Spain. Lobbying and monopolies being very much the 
same sort of things at all times and in all places, the 
Alaska Company is not to be wondered at. But, however 
much a matter of course it may be, there is no reason wh 

it should be endured by foreigners when it boldly claims to 
establish a preserve in the open sea. In the face of its 
pretensions, the only course to take is to ask the Federal 
Government—quite politely, of course, but also firmly— 
whether it proposes to employ two weights and two 
measures—to insist on the Atlantic on a generous and 


friendly interpretation of treaties when it has something | - 


to gain, and in the Pacific to advance claims ‘which would 
have appeared quite natural to a Spaniard of the sixteenth 
century who enjoyed the support of a Papal Bull, but have 
been given up by the common consent of the nations of the 
Old World. If that line is taken, Mr. Bayarp will have 
still better reason to grow querulous when he hears of the 
Fishery Commission. 


THE CHANGES IN ARMY ADMINISTRATION. 


HE very important statement made by Mr. Stannore 

in the House of Commons last Thursday night with 
regard to the contemplated changes in army administration 
is manifestly not one which can be disposed of offhand. 
There are many points in it which require—in fact, we 
might almost say that nearly all its points of detail do 
require—very careful consideration before any opinion can 
be pronounced upon it as a whole. What first strikes the 
eye in it is the complete separation which it establishes 
between the military and civil branches of army admini- 
stration; and this, though from some points of view an 
undoubted improvement, is not an unmixed good. For 
one thing, it unquestionably makes the Department more 
difficult to manage. It goes far to insure a maximum of 
conflict in the subordinate ranks on questions of ‘mili- 
tary policy, and in consequence it creates a demand 
for a maximum of strength and judgment on the part 
of the Minister who has to moderate between these 
contending forces and direct them along a resultant of 
economical and efficient work. It is, no doubt, economy 
which he will find it the harder matter to secure ; but since, 
as has been well observed already, we get neither economy 
nor efficiency under the existing system, we may be well 
content if the latter of these benefits is insured to us to 
begin with, and the former only attained in process of time. 
That the proposed change will or should tend to efficiency 
it seems only reasonable to hold. The tive-fold division 
of the military administrative service between the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Director of 
Artillery, the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and the 
Military Secretary, ought to secure the application of all the 
varieties of adwinistrative skill at the national disposal to 
the particular administrative work to which they are re- 
spectively best adapted ; and the abolition, for this purpose, 
of the Surveyor-Generalship of the Ordnance is a step which 
is not likely, we imagine, to excite regret in any unofficial 
quarter. 

But by far the most important of the proposed changes is 
that by which the “ inspection of manufactured articles will 
“ be completely separated from the work of manufacture.” 
The former of these functions will be vested in the Director 
of Artillery, who will retain all the duties connected with 
the approval of design, and will hold and be responsible for 
the inspection of all armaments and warlike stores, but he 
will no longer have anything to do with their manufacture, 
Like all other officers of the military branch, he will be 
subject to the financial control of the War Office; but in 
respect of his specific duties his responsibility will be un- 
divided and complete. As to the manufacturing depart- 
ment itself, it will in future be conducted as far as possible on 
@ commercial basis, but it will not be deemed essential 
that its chief should be a civil engineer, nor is it popenes 
to associate a civilian with a military head. e best 
rule, Mr. SranHore urges, “will be to select the best man 
“for the particular post, whether he be a soldier or a 
“civilian. And, the best man having been once obtained, 
the Secretary of Srare for War is of opinion that the 
system of appointment for five years only might be in some 
cases relaxed. This point, however, will be obviously 
divested of some of its importance by the mere fact that the 
supply and the inspection of armaments are in future to be 


placed in two different hands. To say that this is a 
judicious step would be signally to misunderstand the case. 
The marvel is that it has not been taken long ago, or 
rather that the system which is now to be abolished was 
ever suffered to come into existence at all. In a few years’ 
time people will perhaps find it difficult to believe that it 
ever did exist, and will remark on the singular way in 
which even a Department of State can become a centre of 


romantic legend. 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON THEATRES AND MUSIC- 
HALLS. 


Tue Ipeat THEATRE. 


Wwe: have just completed an exhaustive survey of the London 
theatres and music-halls, and regret to find that the vast 
majority of them fail to comply with the very simplest rules 
for the protection of their audience in case of c. There 
are not sufficient exits, with a single exception there are no metal 
curtains, there is an absence of the electric light and of those 
oil lamps that are of absolute necessity in case the supply of gas 
should fail, Nor is there, except in one or two instances, a second 
service of gas. Now, as Captain Shaw has pointed out, in the 
event of a panic from smoke, fire, or any other cause, the essential 
conditions of safety are light and air, and of these light comes first 
in importance. “ It is hardly too much to say,” remarks Captain 
Shaw, “that however fiercely a fire on the stage of a theatre 
might burn, if it were possible instantly to remove the whole roof 
and to turn on a very strong light, not a single life would be lost.” 
We are hardly prepared to go so far as this; but, anyhow, there 
is clearly a great deal of force in what this eminent authority says. 

A theatre should be built of fireproof materials, There should 
be as little wood as possible in its construction. Vertical or 
horizontal columns or shafts in the building should be avoided, 
as in case of fire they act as conducting pipes to the flames, 
The external walls of a theatre should be of great strength and 
solidity and capable of resisting an unusually severe shock. 
They should be supported on the inside by all internal walls 
that touch them. Tiled floors should be substituted for deal 
boards, and the staircases should be of stone instead of wood, as 
is too often the case, All portions of the machinery employed 
on the stage should be constructed, wherever possible, of iron 
instead of wood. The decorations, scenery, «1d stage properties 
should be rendered incombustible. The adjoining portions of 
the building should be separated from each other by foundation 
walls, and these should, if possible, extend beyond the roof of 
the building. By these means a fire would be concentrated 
in that part of the building where it originated. There should 
of course be an iron curtain, and all doors communicating with 
the stage should be of iron. From every portion of the house 
there should be at least two exits, * | it is advisable that 
each portion of the audience should be able to leave the theatre 
at the same time by a different exit. M. Gosset, a great autho- 
rity on the construction of theatres, tells us that “the stage, 
where there is incessant danger of fire, can easily be isolated 
from the rest of the building by means of a partition or curtain 
of plate-iron or of metal wire. Not finding any means of issue 
at the sides, the flames will promptly ascend to the roof, and 
before long will force their way into the outer air; a fire thus 


shut up within massive walls will, provided it be del with 
water, ually become extinct.” The passages and lobbies 
should furnished with numerous windows with small 


that could be easily broken by the persons near. At the fire 
at the Ring Theatre, Vienna, the greater number of coi 
were found behind the closed doors and in the passages. 

had all died of asphyxia, and, had there been a single pane of 
glass in these doors and passages, they would in all probability, 
have been saved. There should be a water supply under a 
pressure that would force it to every part of the building in 
sufficient quantities until external aid was at hand. There should 
be buckets of water all over the building, and upon the stage 
wet blankets and hand-pumps in addition, and a fireman and 
assistants should always be on duty. 

Very few of our London theatres are fortunate in their sur- 
roundings, Captain Shaw os observed that the safety of 
a building is very seriously affected by its position with regard to 
those near it. On this account he tells us that a theatre should 
on no account be completely surrounded by other buildings. Yet 
how often is this the case! In one country abroad, by an extremely 
wise provision, thirteen feet is the minimum distance allowed 
between the walls of a theatre and those of the nearest buildi 
Captain Shaw has also pointed out that the external walls of a 
theatre should be strong, solid, and capable of considerable resist- 
ance. Structural weakness, he tells us, in any part of a theatre 
which has to contain a large number of the audience, whether 
moving or stationary, is dangerous in the extreme, and should be 
guarded against by all possible means. All parts of the theatre 
necessary for the transaction of business should be constructed 
of solid heat-proof materials, and should form an essential ‘neg 
of the building, instead of being, as in the case of the Globe 
Theatre, a mere collection of tem fittings just able to 
carry themselves and the persons likely to pass over them, and 
of no service to the general structure, but, on the contrary, a 
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source of to it on account of their great inflammability. 
The same authority urges the adoption in all theatres of a metal 
curtain, which should be supported and worked by steel or iron 
chains. It is true, he says, that such curtains have not always 
been successful ; but they have weape 4 been badly made, badly 
fitted, or badly worked. And there are many engineers who, if 
not hampered by restrictions, would make a curtain and would 
guarantee that fire should not get through it, under any circum- 
stances whatever, in less than an hour or so. In all the other 
parts of a theatre separations can be effected by iron doors, or 
even wooden doors. It is of vital consequence that the extra exits 
should be kept open, and that an official should be stationed at 
each of them to give the necessary directions to the public. We 
entirely agree with a leading dramatic critic who writes, “the 
system of protecting the public by means of closed doors, to be 
opened in case of emergency, is a ridiculous farce. I have tried 
them again and again. I have searched in vain for the attendant 
in charge of them. I have wondered in astonishment why they 
are never used at night to clear a crowded theatre. They are as 
fast sealed and as secure as a brick wall or an iron sate. The 
sense of protection afforded by them is illusory.” That this state- 
ment is absolutely correct we have given indisputable proof. 

In Captain Shaw's judgment the refreshment-room should be 
separated from the auditorium proper by a sound strong wall of 
masonry, the necessary openings being fitted with strong wrought- 
iron doors. The lobbies, corridors, and landings should be 
separated from the auditorium in the same way, and should be of 
such a capacity that they could hold, on an emergency, the whole 
of the persons from the parts of the theatre adjoining them. A 
glance at our remarks with reference to the majority of our London 
theatres and music-halls will show how these conditions are 
fulfilled. Were such arrangements adopted, there would be 
almost absolute safety for the audience in case of fire, as there 
would be first the metal curtain, which would keep flames back 
for a considerable time; next, the immediate exit into lobbies and 
passages, where they could shut the iron doors behind them ; and, 
finally, the retreat into the open air, which, under such circum- 
stances, could be made at leisure. The London theatres are, as a 
rule, absolutely unsafe. We claim to have conclusively proved as 
much in this series of articles, and again we call upon the 
authorities to protect the playgoing public against itself. In the 
first disaster that occurs, whether the bulk of the victims are 
burnt to death or die from fright or from —— by carbonic 
acid or carbonic oxide, or in whatever manner they may lose their 
lives, the responsibility will rest—and we do not hesitate to say 
so—upon the Lord Chamberlain and his officials and upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Since the above words were in type the appalling catastrophe 
at Exeter has happened. Week after week during the last 
three months we have been endeavouring to rouse the authori- 
ties from their criminal apathy, and have pointed out that, 
should a fire occur during the performance in one of our London 
theatres or music-halls, ir the vast majority of cases a con- 
siderable number of the audience must inevitably perish from 
fire or through panic. In dealing with the various places of 
entertainment in London our complaint has almost invariably 
been the same—insufficient exits and absence of the electric 
light. Mr. Sedger, the — of the Prince of Wales’s— 
whose theatre we were happi ly enabled to exempt from un- 
favourable criticism —in a letter to a contemporary, says:— 
“The three great precautions against loss of life by fire in 
theatres are, first and foremost, an iron curtain, which should 
be used at every ‘ormance ; secondly, the use of the 
electric light throughout the building; and, thirdly, double 
means of exit from all parts of the house.” It is impossible to 
dispute this statement, and we will even go as far as to say that, 
in our judgment, every place of amusement should be compelled 
to possess these absolutely n qualifications, and should be 
forthwith closed until the additions or alterations had been made 
and completed. Had the Exeter theatre, possessed an extra exit 
from the gallery of sufficient width and properly constructed, in 
all probability no lives would have been lost at all. It appears 
that there was no extra exit of any kind whatever; so the 
Nice catastrophe was repeated, and a hundred and seventy 
human beings have died a terrible death. What has hap- 
pened in the West of England will happen in London upon 
the first occasion that a fire breaks out during the presence 
of the audience in a theatre or music-hall—that is to say, 
unless the authorities shall have interfered, and com the 
proprietors and lessees to put their houses in order. We notice 
that on Tuesday last the Lord Chamberlain, attended by Mr. 
C. J. Phipps, who, by the way, was the architect of the Exeter 
theatre, began his annual inspection of the metropolitan theatres, 
In the interest of the public that frequent the various places of 
amusement we trust that this inspection will not be the scandalous 
farce that it has hitherto been, and that the Lord Chamberlain 
will make the tour of the theatres himself, instead of being repre- 
sented, as has too often been the case, by an incompetent deputy. 
Amongst the onerous duties attached to the Lord Chamberlain’s 
responsible office we know of none of greater importance, and we 
therefore trust that he will judge of the state of the London theatres 
for himself, and will not merely be content, as have been so many 

. of his predecessors, to accept and act upon the opinion of his sub- 
ordinates, if indeed they ever trou their heads about the 
matter at all, 


TO GREEK OR NOT TO GREEK? 


O* Tuesday last Mr. Latham Wickham, writing to the Times 
from the point of view of the head-master of a private and 
preparatory school, wanted to know (as he was quite entitled to 
want to know) the exact sense which is to be attached to the 
circular sent round some two months ago by the head-masters of 
some important public schools in reference to the teaching of 
Greek. Mr. Wickham, we say, wrote, and was entitled to write, 
from a particular standpoint—a standpoint which naturally does 
not concern the general public so much as it concerns himeelf and 
other members of his profession, He thinks that “sooner or later 
the British parent will insist on the whole of the present system 
of private-school education being inquired into by authority.” 
The British parent, both in his capacity of parent and others, 
done so many silly things that it is certainly impossible to sa: 
that he will not do another; but, judging from Mr. Wickham 
professional betters, the public-school head-masters, and their last 
proceeding in particular, it would be quite reasonable to 
that any fresh folly on the subject of education will come 
them and not from the much (and often justly) abused “ parent.” 
Mr. Wickham further demands to know (again justly enough) 
whether, if he obeys the Head-Master of Winchester and the 
rest, a boy “will be able to take a really good place on the 
classical side without as much Greek as is expected now.” 
This, again, is (or at least is formulated in such a way as to seem) 
a matter of rather more importance to Mr. Wickham than to the 
public. But the letter-writer puts the saddle on the right horse 
when he also says that, “ before discarding Greek, he should like 
to know what is to be put in its place?” Mr. Wickham’s reasons 
—any schoolmaster’s reasons—for asking this exceedingly pertinent 
question may not be quite identical with the reasons which may 
commend themselves to @ quite disinterested but fairly expert 
person. But that does not matter; we have been told by certain 
public-school head-masters, who will most likely be followed by 
others, that the age of learning Greek is to be put off consider- 
ably. It is very much in the public interest to ask what is to be 
put in its pl , and it is still more in the public interest to ask 
the effect of putting anything, no matter what, in 
at place 

It may, of course, be taken for ted, without any ry 
to the head-masters concerned, that. their step—or, rather, their 
half-step—is intended to be “ popular.” The less-instructed 
persons who have of late years to so great extent got hold of the 
public mind have long been making a dead-set at Greek as 
an aristocratic and useless study, no longer very likely even to 
as open situations of opulence” to the student, and very much 
inclined to make a man think badly of Mr. Gladstone. Accord- 
ingly a kind of compromise is e. Greek is not to be given 
up; it is only to be studied for rather less long a time; 
it is to be begun not quite so early, and the time saved is to be 
given to those popular studies of which the modern man thinks 
so highly, and many of which, as quiet laughers in their sleeve 
know, will, before years more or fewer have elapsed, follow the 
use of the globes (not at all a bad thing by the way) and Poonah 

nting (what was Poonah painting? we know many things, 

t that one thing we do not know) into the abyss. A movement 
of this kind is suspect in itself. If Greek is a bad thing, the plain 
man who is not bitten by mere fashion will say, let us do awa: 
with Greek. But why curtail the time given to it if it is a pom | 
thing? Does the —> schoolboy when he leaves school at 
eighteen or thereabouts know too much Greek? Few persons, 
head-masters or others, will have the hardihood to answer this 
last question in the affirmative, But it seems to be thought that 
those boys who have aptitudes for Greek may learn as much as 
is necessary in a shorter time, while those who have no aptitude 
for it will, at any rate, spend less on what is no good to them. 
We are even told that the success, magnified and misunderstood 
by popular opinion, of a certain clever young lady the other day 
has had not a little to do with this latest of the many crazes for 
turning school education upside down, “Miss So-and-So,” says 
the British parent, “learnt Greek in three years and a half (or 
whatever it was) and beat all Cambridge allege thereafter, and 
am I to be expected to pay for instruction in such an easy 

as that for some eight or nine years ” ? 

It would be an insult to the head-masters (who, as we say, have, 
no doubt, taken up this matter purely as one of business and popu- 
larity, and not out of conviction at all) to suppose that dey 
have deceived themselves, or allowed themselves to be deceived, 
by any consideration so foolish and so entirely non-expert as this, 
But they follow the public, and the public allows itself to be 
deceived freely thereby. It becomes, therefore, of some importance 
(if the interests of sound education are of importance) to point 
out the fallacies which underlie the consideration in question. 
The first, the greatest, and almost the whole fallacy, is an old 
and a constantly exposed one, but apparentl ice | of as many 
lives as a cat or as a root of horse-radish, “Twant my boy to learn 
something useful; Greek is not useful.” And then, as always 
happens, the plaintifi’s fallacy makes the defendant plunge into 
corresponding sophisms. He tries to explain that Greek is not 
only, acco to the immortal old story already quoted, “the 
language of of] the Holy Scriptures,” but oe of much 
other interesting and valuable literature, that there are a great 
many English words derived from it, that if you don't know 
Greek (and perhaps if you do) you are dependent on other 
people for knowing the meaning of bathybius, and so forth. 
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Alas! for these persistent habits of building walls with unbaked 
bricks and daubing them with untempered mortar. It is quite 
true that there is in Greek a very large proportion of the greatest 
literature of the world, and a very small proportion that is not 
great. It is quite true that all the translations in the world will 
not con the sense of this greatness. But, if the candid 
Hellenist be asked how many persons who learn Greek are capable 
of appreciating the literature when they have learned the lan- 
guage, and, further, if he be asked whether the persons who are 
so capable had not better, for that purpose merely, begin it about 
sixteen or seventeen, and read it for three or four years, he will 
answer “ About five per cent.” to the first, and “ Yes!” to the 
second, He will also admit that a decent dictionary will tell | 
Englishman all he can possibly want to know about the Gree 
derivations of English words; and that, as for the clumsy solecisms 
with which scientific men choose to baptize non-existent or un- 
important entities, it does not matter one single chalcus whether 
he knows their meaning ornot. If the study of Greek can only be 
defended in this way, it may go, and welcome. 

Its real value (as all competent persons conversant with 
education know, if only they dared or chose to say it) is quite 
independent of this, and is even independent of the fact that 
of twelve persons who may have learnt Greek ten very likely 
can hardly read ten lines of it without a lexicon ten years 
afterwards. It lies entirely in the fact that no language 
yet known to man exhibits such a combination of logical 
arrangement and of supra-logical (if we may be pardoned a 
bastard word) deviations from arrangement as Greek, and that 
consequently none is its ee in exercising, disciplining, and 
developing the faculties of the mind. That education is not 
acquisition of facts, but discipline of powers, is the cardinal truth 
which, though perhaps not directly denied by any one, is con- 
tinually neglected by every educational reformer of our day. 
When the boy of ten or twelve years old learns and relearns his 
Greek declensions and his Greek verbs, when the boy of thirteen 
or fourteen hammers through his Euripides and his Xenophon, 
when the boy of fifteen or sixteen grapples with his Thucydides 
er his Demosthenes, he is undergoing an intellectual exercise the 
like of which no other subject in the whole ov wn curriculum 
of modern and classical “sides” will supply. He will very likely 
forget almost everything, or everything about Attic perfects and 
eontracted verbs, about the declension of xépas and the different 
conjugations of «iyi and eu. Nor does it matter one coin 
2s aforesaid (obols have been worked too hard), if he does. 
But the faculties of mind which have been called out, suppled, 
and strengthened in originally learning these matters will re- 
main when the matters themselves have long faded away in the 
oblivion of disuse. And what is contended and what may be denied, 
but can never be disproved, is that absolutely no other study will 

ive the same results. It is the fashion with some to say that 
tin scholarship is even more delicate than Greek, and perhaps 
it is; but the mere fact that it is morea matter of sesthetics than 
of demonstration, of taste than of reason, weakens its educational 
wer. Mathematical studies and logic deserve all honour, but the 
fatter is not suited to early youth, and mathematics—in all but 
their very simplest forms—are rather ial than general studies, 
The modern languages are excluded in bulk by the facts that their 
grammar, often “ catchy ” enough, is not of the systematic intricacy 
which makes the educational value of Greek, and that in trans- 
lation any moderately sharp child can make “shots” at them 
from their similarity to what he knows already. As for the 
so-called “ modern” studies par excellence, they are one and 
all mere information—excellent, invaluable, indispensable in 
their way, but food, not exercise, furniture, not discipline, It 
follows from this that the amount of Greek literature known or 
likely to remain at the end of a given number of years is absolutely 
no test of the value of the time spent, that the less time so spent 
the less the beneficial discipline exercised on the mind, and that 
the earlier the date of beginning (consistently with not over-work- 
ing) the better. We once knew a oxer who yet knew what 
he was about in matters of education, and who could speak (which 
all our reformers cannot) of Greek and of modern languages with 
fair equality of nal interest and competence. He used to say 
that if he were imited to a single subject of the whole range in 
which to teach a boy he would choose Greek, and that if the boy 
were of any fair ability he would guarantee his overtaking, after | 
some years of Senin Greek only, any other boy of equal natural 
ifts in any other subject. Of course this was an exaggeration, 

t it was an exaggeration of the truth. 

If, therefore, we are to have Greek taught at all, let it 
de taught thoroughly, early, and continuously, and, above all, let 
not its withdrawal be made the excuse for pitchforking into the 
already overloaded curriculum more subjects to choke and clog 
the mind with over-feeding instead of disciplining and strengthen- 
ing it with judicious exercise. No doubt there are some boys 
who will never learn Greek—who will never learn any language 
with a complicated grammar at all. That is a reason for not 
teaching them Greek, perhaps; it is not a reason for teaching it 
to them with maimed rites and in an insufficient fashion. It may 
be that cram instead of discipline has become so much the watch- 
word of the t day in education that it is no use going 
against it. But in that case half measures are and uncer- 
tain; half measures such as those of which Mr. Wickham com- 
plains are the most absurd of all. 


CHURCII AND NONCONFORMITY. 


| yeh not long since we called attention to the material and 
numerical “ decadence of Dissent,” as illustrated by the ad- 
missions and laments of the recent Methodist Conference, And in 
doing so we ventured to hint at some of the internal causes which 
might help to account for this external manifestation of weak- 
ness. Our surmises since then have been supplemented and con- 
firmed on no less unimpeachable testimony than we were able to 
quote for our previous statements, which appears to show that 
there is as remarkable a change in the moral and religious as in 
the outward relations of the rival ecclesiastical systems. It shows 
moreover that Nonconformists are themselves awakening to some 
apprehension of the actual conditions and the true significance of the 
facts, That such confessions should be grudgingly, not to say angrily, 
made will surprise nobody. But when, for instance, a Dissenting 
journal is reduced to the oracular announcement that, “ if religion 
wanes in the Nonconformist churches, it will wane in the Establish- 
ment,” one may fail to understand why, because there is no longer a 
river in Macedon, there should henceforth be no river in Monmouth, 
but one does very clearly perceive that the assailant knows himself 
to have the worst of the argument. And it will be observed 
that the passage just cited admits not only the fact but the under- 
lying cause of the material decadence of Dissent; religion, as the 
writer does not deny, is waning in the Nonconformist churches. 
But if so, it is plain that the essential raison d'étre of the Non- 
conformist churches is gone. Everybody knows what sort of 
— was put forward—not without some plausible justitication— 
or the origin of Dissent in its various forms, When John Bunyan, 
of whose relizious earnestness there can be no question, whatever 
we may think of his theology or his discretion, was kept for years 
in Leicester gaol, because he would not engage not to preach the 
Gospel, he was protesting in his own fashion against “ the dumb 
dogs” of the blishment “who could not bark” and bearing 
witness to what he himself believed to be the only saving truth. 
And if we come down to the great Dissenting outbreak of a 
century later, the cry was still raised that “ the Church of England 
damned more souls than she saved,” and those who wished to be 
included in the latter class were advised to betake themselves 
to the safer refuge of the Nonconformist camp. John Wesley 
indeed, who retained to the last—what he failed entirely to 
impart to the bulk of his followers—a genuine loyalty to the 
Church in which he had been baptized and ordained, did not 
use this language; but they did. And if Lady Huntingdon 
was more reserved in expression, she acted on much the 
same conviction. All the spirituality was supposed to have 
gone over to the dissidents and all the secularity to be re- 
tained and incorporated in the Establishment, which chiefly 
existed for the sake of the upper classes, who thought it dis- 
reputable to be accounted sceptical or irreligious, but were con- 
tent, to borrow a phrase of George Eliot’s, “ to get their religion 
done for them by the superior clergy.” We have said that 
there was a certain plausibility in this view. The Established 
Church for various causes— 5! beyond its own control—had 
sunk into a state of spiritual lethargy during the last century, 
which provoked and to some extent justified the zealous rivalry 
of its opponents. Yet even in its worst days we must in fairness 
remember that Wesley's devout enthusiasm, so long as he was 
willing to confine himself within any limits of ecclesiastical order, 
met with appreciation and sympathy even in high quarters. And 
if he eventually broke loose from all such restraints, his brother 
Charles, and men likeminded such as Fletcher of Madeley, were 
more than content to remain to the last in their old commu- 
nion. However, the great strength of Dissent unquestionably lay 
in its claim, not so much to a better organization or a purer 
creed—though of course it did lay claim to both—as to a 
higher spiritual life. “I can’t understand the parson, but dear 
Mr. Spoutaway—he do go through me,” the chapel-going old 
woman was reported to exclaim; and there is a stor 
of a kind-hearted but not very theological bishop who, on 
hearing that his old gardener had taken to frequenting “the 
Methodys,” said, “ Well, John, there's a guinea for you, and 
where you can get most edification.” And many people no 
doubt found, or thought they found, more edification at 
than at the parish church. 

We saw the other day how the speakers at the recent Wesleyan 
Conference deplored the falling off in the general tone and efficiency 
of their preachers. Mr. Spu has now gone a good deal 
further. He roundly declares in his own organ that the spiritu- 
ality of the Dissenting bodies, or many of them, is seriously 
lowered, and on being sharply taken to task for his strictures by 
other Nonconformist journalists, who kindly suggested that he 
was suffering from illness or dyspepsia, he returns to the charge 
with unabated vigour, repeats all his former complaints, and has 
Do regret to express except for not having given utterance to them 
sooner. “ Neither,” he adds, “let any one suppose that we build 
up our statements on a few isolated facts, and bring to the front 
certain regrettable incidents which might as well have been for- 

tten. He who knows all things can alone reveal the wretched 

ts which have come under our notice.” That is pretty em- 
phatic, and moreover Mr. Spurgeon—who must here certainly be 
ed as both an impartial and a competent witness—does not 

by any means stand alone. One correspondent writes to him in re- 
ference to one of the Dissenting wr ye he cites, without 
naming it, as a typical example—that it “continues to pour forth 
saen $0 take change of our churches who do not believe in any 
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proper sense in the inspiration of the Scriptures, who deny the 
vicarious sacrifice on the cross, and hold that, if sinners are not 
saved on this side the grave, they may, can, or must be, on the 
other. And the worst is the people love it.” Another corre- 
spondent, described as “a well-known Congregational minister,” 

ings a still more sweeping indictment. He considers “ that 
many ” of their ministers “ have no kind of Gospel to preach, and 
the people are willing that it should be so, Some of our Colleges 
are poisoning the Church at the fountains. I very much fear that 
an unconverted ministry is multiplying.” A third assures Mr. 
Spurgeon that the conviction he has expressed “is faint compared 
to what the reality would warrant.” These last citations we 
have borrowed from an article in the Record, and it is a little 
amusing to find our Evangelical contemporary taking up the 
cudgels for the superior orthodoxy of the Church as against 
“the doctrinal unsoundness widely prevalent among Noncon- 
formists,” and reminding its readers that it is a great mistake 
“to regard the questions which separate us as merely con- 
cerning Church government or establishment,” whereas “ in very 
many instances the difference is upon far more important points, 
on questions which concern the salvation of the soul itself.” We 
may just note in passing that in the current number of the 
Homiletic Magazine—a Congregationalist organ, if we are not 
mistaken—Mr. Edward White contributes a paper toa Symposium 
on the Reunion of Christendom, in which he strongly deprecates 
such a consummation on the ground inter alia, and above all, of 
the lax views on Scriptural inspiration which “are comprehended 
under the name of Catholicity, not only at Rome, but at Canter- 
bury and Berlin.” As to Canterbury and Berlin, no evidence is 
offered, and in the latter case not much perhaps is needed, As 
to Rome, the only proof alleged is derived from a recent magazine 
article by a Roman Catholic layman, of scientific rather than 
theological repute, whose speculations are, to say the least, entirely 
out of harmony with the general belief and teaching of his co- 
religionists, if not directly contravening the latest Noman pro- 
nouncement on the subject at the Vatican Council. Yet here we 
have three correspondents of Mr. Spurgeon’s—one of them “a well- 
known minister ” of the same denomination as Mr. White—bitterly 
complaining that views of this kind are rampant among Non- 
conformists, both preachers and people. And the Record, of all 
papers in the world, dwells on the accusation as illustrating the 
undamental heterodoxy of Nonconformist communities as con- 
tradistinguished from tne Church. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that the great religious revival 
of our own day, to which the Church of Engiand owes much of its 
renewed spiritual life, has gone on lines the very opposite to those 
followed by the Nonconformist Secession. As a Dissenting organ 
observed last week, “the reviving energy of the Church of 
England is to be found not among the Evangelicals, but the 
Ritualists.”. The Ritualists are the lineal descendants of the 
Tractarians, and the Tractarians started from principles which 
John Wesley originally professed, but of which the Society he 
founded is an embodied negation. So curiously true is this that 
Professor Stokes has lately devoted an elaborate article in the 
Contemporary Review to the paradoxical contention that the 
Tracts for the Times owed their parentage to Wesley, the con- 
—s link being Mr. Alexander Knox. In his own words 
“Wesley begat Knox, and Knox begat Jebb, and Jebb begat 
Rose and Pusey and Newman.” We have called this ingenious 
theory paradoxical, for not only is there no sort of evidence that 
the Tractarians borrowed their principles from Knox or Jebb or 
even knew much about them, but there is abundant evidence that 
they derived their inspiration from quite other sources. Neither 
indeed is it true, except to a limited extent, that Alexander Knox 
was a disciple of Wesley, though in many things they agreed. 
But it is true, as Mr. Stokes insists, that “the anti-Calvinist and 
Sacramental ” principles conspicuous in Wesley’s earlier teaching 
were revived by the Tractarians, though it was not from him 
that they had learnt their lesson. And thus it appears that the 
great yee renewal of our own day in the Church of England, 
-which Nonconformists are themselves beginning to contrast with 
their own spiritual decline, is due in Jarge measure to the re- 
assertion of principles once openly proclaimed by the great father 
of modern Noncontormity, but which they have all along made 
it their business to proscribe. That surely is a fact worth noting, 
however it be explained. But the main issue to which we 
desired to call attention here is what may be termed the shift- 
ing of the spiritual centre of gravity from Dissent to the Church. 
Time was, within very measurable limits of living memory, when 
it was a sort of assumed principle in ordinary parishes that, 
if an individual or a family wanted to turn religious, as it was 
phrased, they would of course turn Dissenters. We recollect 

r instance how, when an energetic and singularly efficient in- 
cumbent of a country village, who has been dead for some years 
now, took active steps for evangelizing a miscellaneous concourse 
of day labourers from a distance, of various beliefs or no beliefs, 
suddenly poured into his parish at the hay-making season, his 
advances, though warmly welcomed after a while, were met at 
first with a kind of perplexed suspicion. Was he a Methodist 
preacher, or a Scripture reader, or possibly a Jesuit? That he 
could be a clergyman of the Established Church had never 
occurred to them, and they were slow to grasp an idea which 
seemed so incongruous. Such action on the part of the vicar 
would surprise nobody now. The Wesleyan Conference has its 
own way of looking at the case, when its members mournfully 

t on “ the unfair advantage ” the Church is acquiring in so 


many places; but Mr. Spurgeon straight to the point, as is 
his Amy when he tells them oiainly that Nonconformity and 
spirituality have ceased altogether to be Spr ee terms. And 
meanwhile in their different ways, and with considerable difference 
of candour and comprehension of the issues at stake, Mr. Spurgeon 
and the orators of the Conference bear concordant though un- 
nas. § testimony to the cogent logic of facts which cannot be 
igno: 


. RACING, 


Ts first race of special interest after the Goodwood Meeting 
was for the Brighton Jubilee Cup of 500/. for two-year-olds, 
in which Lord Alington’s bay filly The Shrew scored her fourth 
vietory. She is unquestionably a very smart two-yeer-old, although 
she met with defeat when heavily handicapped last week at Derby, 
and it is a pity that she is not engaged in the more celebrated three- 
ear-old races of next year. Being by Springfield out of Vex 
edette, she has the most fashionable blood in her veins, altho 
some people might object to the double cross of Voltaire on her 
dam’s side. There are critics, again, who consider her a trifle too 
long in her middle-piece, and none too powerful in other respects ; 
but the general verdict is greatly in her favour. A two-year-old 
idol was overthrown at Lewes in the race for the Astley Stakes, 
Very great things had been expected of Bartizan, by Barcaldine, 
and now 6 to 5 was laid on him; but he was unplaced. The 
race ended in a severe battle between Mr. Coombe’s Simon Pure 
and Mr. Taylor’s Nether Avon. The former showed temper 
at the post; but he ran very gamely, and won by a head from 
the latter, to whom he was giving 6lbs. He is by Peter out 
of Geuuine, by Fitz-Roland out of a Voltigeur mare. For the 
Chesterfield Stakes at the Newmarket July Meeting Simon Pure 
had been beaten several lengths by Bartizan; so either the latter 
must have deteriorated or the former must have improved. Simon 
Pure is engaged for the Two Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger. 
Sir W. Throckmorton’s Balderdash was made a very strong 
favourite for the Lewes Priory Stakes, 5 to 2 being laid on him; 
but here again a mistake was made, as Mr. Abington’s Maidenhead, 
to whom he was giving 3lbs., beat him by a head. This was 


‘Maidenhead’s third unbroken victory. We will anticipate by 


saying that this colt subsequently won the Park Plate at Windsor 
by tive lengths. ‘The first favourite for this race was General 
Pearson’s black colt Anarch, who, it will be remembered, began 
the season very brilliantly in March and April by winning four 
races worth between two and three thousand pounds, beating 
several competitors that afterwards distinguished themselves. 
Two of these, however, beat him in their turn in May and June,, 
and he cannot have returned to his spring form at Windsor, as he 
was only a bad third for the Park Plate, Maidenhead is by 
Hampton out of Donzella by Melbourne, and he is entered for 
the Derby and the St. Leger. 

Mr. Vyner’s Gautby, whose previous form had not been of the 
most brilliant description, won the Kempton Park International 
Breeders’ Two-year-old Stakes of 814/. by half a length from 
Lord Bradford’s Merry Andrew, a colt by Chippendale, supposed 
to be of some promise, to whom he was giving 12lbs. He has 
not much size, but he has many good points. Some people think 
that his sire, the well-bred and good-looking Hagioscope, is likely 
: a a stallion of celebrity it he is given a fair chance at 

stud. 

On the roth of August there were a couple of fairly interesti 
races for three-year-olds, the Great International Breeders’ Fi 
Stakes at Kempton Park and the Great National Breeders’ Foal 
States at Redcar. The first of these two races was worth 9gol. 
and was won by Mr. Houldsworth’s Cactus, a colt b Springtield 
out of Celandine, that had won a race at Ascot and another at 
Newmarket. He now gave a stone to Isosceles, and beat him by a 
length. That. unlucky colt had run a dozen times last year and 
halt a dozen times this season without winning a single race. 
The Redcar Breeders’ Foal Stakes produced a remarkably fine 
race between Gloriation and King Milan, the former winning by 
a head, although carrying 6lbs. more than the latter. Unfor- 
tunately he was disqualitied, as it was discovered after the race 
that he ought to have carried 41bs. more weight, which would 
probably have caused him to be defeated. As it was, the per- 
formance did him considerable credit, and, as we shall see 
presently, he had his revenge at Derby. Aintree, who had run 
fourth for the Derby, was the favourite, and he now ran third, a 
length behind King Milan. The next day, at Windsor, we had 
the race for the Park Plate, already noticed, and oh the day after 
that the Round Tower Plate of 500/. for two-year-olds. Un the 
strength of four victories, worth considerably more than 2,000l., 
General Owen Williams's Harpagon was made the favourite ; but 
Mr. Lefevre's Frondeuse, to whom he was giving a stone, took 
up the running at the distance, and beat him by a head. Now 
at the Bibury Club Meeting, Harpagon had given Simon Pure 
10 Ibs., and beaten him by half a length; and for the Astley 
had Frondeuse 10 lbs., and beaten her 

y many len ; yet 141bs. now gave her a trifling advan 
over Harpagon. The question rl whether HE 
lost form or Simon Pure had gained it. Two hours atter the 
Round Tower Plate came the Clewer Plate, for which Juggler 
gave the well-bred Spud the enornious advantage of 24 Ibs., ran 
a dead heat with her, and in the deciding heat beat her by a 
head. Juggler, it will be remembered, had beaten Simon Pure by 
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a neck, at even weights, for the Kempton Park Two-year-old 
Stakes in July. 

The Stockton Meeting was not a very interesting one this 
summer. Scottish King won the Great Northern St. Leger with 
ease by a length, although the whip had to be used to get him to 
the front. Odds of 4 to 1 had been laid on him, but they seemed 
in danger just before the finish. The Wynyard Plate of 7ool., 
for two-year-olds, was won by Albertus, a well-bred colt by 
Albert Victor out of the powerful mare Velindra. He was re- 
ceiving 9 lbs. from Caerlaverock, who only ran fourth, although, 
on his Ascot running, better things might have been expected 
of him. Mr. Vyner’s Gautby continued his winnings by taking 
the Hardwicke Stakes of 500/. from a very moderate field. 

The racing on the first day at York was not very brilliant. Mon 
Droit beat a field of eight two-year-olds for the Great Breeder's 
Convivial Stakes. She was perhaps looking lighter than at 
Goodwood, which may well be the case, as she has worked bard, 
and this was her fifth victory and ninth race, her winnings 
approaching 3,000/. The winner of the Oaks had no difficulty in 
beating Mr. D. Baird’s Maize for the Yorkshire Oaks. At Good- 
wood, Maize had beaten Réve D'Or, and now a difference of 9 lbs. 
in the weights reversed their positions by a length and three- 

uarters. On the second day, Scottish King won another “ St. 
ger,” but he was only opposed by Lasso, who had been 
beaten on the previous day by Panzerschiff. The Prince of Wales's 
Stakes for two-year-olds was an interesting race, as it to some 
extent gave Crowberry a chance of retrieving his lost character. 
It is true that he had not a very strong field to encounter, and to 
win by half alength from Caerlaverock, when receiving 3 lbs., was 
not a great performance, when we consider the form of the last- 
named colt at Stockton ; yet this was a decided improvement on 
Crowberry’s running at Kempton Park in July, when he was un- 
laced to Bartizan, Balderdash, and Albert Victor. Altogether it 
is rather difficult at present to form a fair estimate of the merits or 
demerits of Crowberry, who is almost more inbred to Touchstone 
and Birdeatcher than any other horse in training. The Great 
Ebor Handicap was won by an extreme outsider, Mr. Brydges 
Williams's Silence, a five-year-old, carrying 6st.9 lbs. At the 
Newmarket July Meeting she had been a bad third to Oliver 
Twist when receiving 4lbs., and at Brighton Oliver Twist had 
given her no less than 19lbs. and beaten her easily, yet now, 
when he was giving her only 7 lbs., she beat him by tive lengths. 
There was a difference of more than a stone between these per- 
formances. It was fortunate for Silence’s owner that she was in 
so good a vein (or that Oliver Twist was in such a bad one) in the 
race for the Great Ebor Handicap, as the stakes were worth 
1,000/., and she started at 15 to 1. Réve d'Or stayed well in 
winning the Queen's Plate on the Thursday from Merry Duchess, 
On her way to ths post she was very restive, and she bucked Wood 
off her back. Lord Zetland’s Panzerschiff proved himself to be 
still a good horse by winning the Great Yorkshire Stakes from 
fair performers like King Milan, Cactus, and Gallinule. The dis- 
tance was a mile and three-quarters, and he was not receiving any 
weight. It will be remembered that last year he won eight races 
and ran one dead-heat, winning in all 5,333/. This season he has 
disappointed his admirers, many of whom have thought him sadly 
deteriorated. The fact, however, seems to be that he has neither 
deteriorated nor improved. At any rate, he has not made the pro- 
portionate improvement that might fairly be expected between a 
two-year-old and a three-year-old. For the Gimcrack Stakes for 
two-year-olds, rather more than even money was laid on Mr. 
_— Gautby, on the strength of his recent victories; but an 
vantage of 12 Ibs, in the weights enabled Derwentwater to 
beat him by a length. Derwentwater had been a length behind 
Albertus, when receiving 6 lbs. for the Wynyard Plate at Stockton, 
so on the whole this performance did Gautby no credit, if it did 


not him. 

At by, the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes, of 1,000/., 
introduced a smart two-year-old in Lord Londonderry’s chestnut 
colt by Hermit out of Hazeldean, that had been bought for 
1,750 guineas at the sale of the Blankney yearlings. He won, 
“ hands down by a length and a half,” from a somewhat moderate 
field. So favourable was the impression made by this colt that 
he started first favourite, and, after the race, many good judges 
thought it likely that he might turn out to be one of the best 
of his year. He is strongly in-bred to Touchstone, as both 
his sire and his dam are direct descendants of that horse’s son, 
Newminster, and his granddam was also descended from Touch- 
stone. The Peveril of the Peak Plate, of 950l., was won 
by “Mr. Childwick’s” Harpenden, who had won a handicap 
of exactly the same value at the Kempton Park July Meet- 
ing. It was a very creditable Harrys as he was giving 
weight to everything in a field which included horses of a 
good ey class. There was really brilliant racing on the 

iday. eld of twenty-two came out for the Devonshire 
Nursery of 950/., and of these The Shrew and the hitherto un- 
beaten Admiral Benbow had been the best public performers, 
Each, however, carried 8st. 12 lbs., or 20lbs. above the middle 
weight of the ——— this was too much for them. The 
race was won by Lord Calthorpe’s Sandal, a filly by Kisber, - 
ing 7st. 10olbs. She had won the Halnaker Stakes at Goodwood ; 
but, as The Shrew had beaten her by a length at about the same 
weights at Newmarket, 20 to 1 was laid against her. She only 
won by a neck from Lord Falmouth’s Raga, who had rolbs. the 
best of the weights. The Breeders’ St. Leger of 1,044/. produced 


@ magnificent race, Mr. Vyner’s Gloriation winning by a neck from 


Lord Calthorpe’s Florentine, who was only a head in front of 
Cactus, As Cactus had been unplaced to Harpenden when re- 
ceiving 3 lbs. more than weight-for-age on the previous day, it did 
not say much for Gloriation and Florentine that he should run 
them so close on about the same terms. Savile, the winner of 
the Goodwood Cup, ran like a slow horse in this race, and 
staying is evidently his strong point. For the Harrington Stakes 
the smart Seabreeze failed to give a stone each to the Duke of 
St. Alban’s Galore and Mr. Houldsworth’s Arrandale. Galore, 
who is by Galopin out of a mare by Macaroni, won in a canter by 
six lengths, and he ought to be a good colt on this performance. 
Among the beaten division was Sea King, who cost 2,350 guineas . 
as a yearling. On the last day at Derby the Hartington Plate of 
g5ol. was won by Mr. G. Lambert's Nora, a three-year-old filly 
by Charibert, carrying 7st. 51bs. At Goodwood last year she 
won the Halnaker Stakes ; but the rest of her form had been very 
bad, so much so indeed that she seemed to be fortunate in winning 
this handicap. 


A NURSING ESTABLISHMENT IN INDIA. 


hae movement which has been recently set on foot to start 
a nursing system in India is one that can hardly fail to 
command sympathy, and is sure to enlist in its service that 
special skill and devotion which were so conspicuously exhibited 
in the Egyptian hospitals. It is, indeed, somewhat curious that 
the defective nursing arrangements of our Indian forces have not 
attracted attention before. Till now the work of nursing has 
practically been entrusted to an underpaid body of coolies. Their 
devotion and their kindness to their masters has proved extra- 
ordinary in many cases, and no word is said here in disparage- 
ment of the zeal and good feeling of the native attendants. 
But, at the same time, something has been lacking in nerve, 
skill, and endurance, and the general inadequacy of the coolie- 
staff is sufficiently attested by the large number of European 
soldiers who are virtually drafted off every day to do nursing 
work without special qualifications. Yet in no country does the 
fate of the invalid soldier in time of peace depend so much upon 
skilful and sympathetic nursing as it does in India. It is a 
commonplace in cases of enteric fever, that malady which does 
such ravages amongst the young unseasoned troops we now 
export to India, to insist that much more depends upon the nurse 
than upon the doctor. The Indian Government has, therefore, by no* 
means shown itself precipitate in coming to a determination to 
found the beginnings of a trained nursing establishment. 

Nevertheless the authorities are wise in proceeding in a 
gradual and experimental fashion. Competent supervision and 
organizing ability are apparently what they aim at securing first 
of all. According to the present proposals Rawal Pindi and 
Umballa have been selected for the experiment, and a lady su 
intendent, with a staff of nursing sisters, is to be sent out from 
home to each station. The tentative character of the scheme 
must, of course, be borne in mind in criticizing it. There are 
obvious holes to be picked. It may be objected at once that the 
lady superintendents and the sisters will rather occupy the posi- 
tions of ward superintendents than discharge the actual work of 
nursing. Much, however, is hoped from their influence in training 
and stimulating the native helpers, and a good deal must be left 
to the natural expansion of the system if it succeeds. Financial 
considerations also preclude the more wholesale importation of 
Euro assistance which would be involved in the consti- 
tution of a subordinate class of European nurses. Arguments, 
too, can be brought against the creation of a special service 
for India. Why not rather extend the operations of the Eng- 
lish sisters in the Mediterranean stations and at home to 
India? This would avoid the danger of any friction be- 
tween a purely local service and between incoming drafts in 
the event of a serious war. Moreover, continuous Indian ser- 
vice is likely to entail a severe strain on the energies of Eng- 
lishwomen, whose health in the East is always precarious, 
while the circulation of the nurses through the various stations 
at home and abroad might be so arranged as to supply the 
need of sanitaria automatically, We may take it, Seen, 
that the desirability of having a service trained in the pecu- 
liar conditions of Indian life, and specially habituated to the 
treatment of Indian maladies, outweighs these objections. As 
regards sanitaria for the nurses themselves, the hill-stationg 
and the hill-hospitals attached to several of the great military 
centres must be utilized. Special accommodation will neverthe- 
less have to be provided for those nurses who devote themselves 
to their duties in Lower Bengal and other regions where typhoid 
fills the graveyards. But we hear that Lady Roberts has already 
started a fund which is to be expended in meeting this difficulty. 
Subscriptions are asked for providing the nurses in the plains with 
hot-weather resting-places where they may recruit. ‘This yolun- 
tary effort to supplement the Government scheme deserves support 
at home as well as in India, 


SCULPTURE AT MANCHESTER. 


us show of sculpture at the Manchester Exhibition is in 
some. respects of unique interest; but it has not the same 
character of historic completeness which gives so much charm to 
the collection of pictures. If the Committee of the Fine Art 
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Section could have brought from all parts of the country the best 
marbles and bronzes which have been produced in England since 
1837, we should have had an extraordinarily fine opportunity of 
judging what progress British sculpture has made in half a century. 
Such a collection would have opened with one or two examples of 
Chantrey, with a few of the smooth Eves and Venuses that Baily 
and McDowell delighted in, with specimens of Marochetti, whose 
ghost might well have trembled to meet Professor Palgrave once 
more on the windy fields of Manchester, and with a choice selection 
of the Gibsons at Burlington House. In another gallery the busts 
of the eldest Westmacott, of Weekes, of Durham, might have 
been arranged. One whole room should certainly have been 
accorded to Foley. Nothing of all this has been done. The 
Manchester Committee found themselves baffled on all hands in 
their attempt to borrow the marble statues of the early part of 
the reign. After long correspondence with the authorities at 
Dublin, it became obvious that the works of Foley would not be 
permitted, on any considerations whatever, to leave his native 
city, and this great sculptor is represented at Manchester by a 
single highly-finished marble bust. More unfortunately still, 
Alfred Stevens is absolutely unrepresented, and among the 
artists of the same time we search in vain for examples of Mr. 
John Bell, Mr. Armstead, and Mr. Geo Lawson. It is still 
more extraordinary that Mr. Boehm is altogether absent. Now, 
although at the present moment the work of this sculptor is v 
unpopular, and although in what he has recently chosen to exhibit 
there is a great deal to excuse this jm ore it should never be 
forgotten that later and more inspired sculptors have owed a great 
deal to the admirable modelling of Mr. Boehm’s work in the past. 
After mentioning all these omissions, it is not necessary to repeat 
that the collection of sculpture at Manchester in no degree repre- 
sents the general movement of English sculpture during the 
present reign, and indeed it is so far from presenting the character 
which the Committee hoped it would assume, that the Central 
Hall, which was to have been entirely devoted to sculpture, 
has been partly abandoned to the painters. The sculpture at the 
Manchester Exhibition is, nevertheless, unique as a collection, and 
worthy of particular study. 

It is as bringing together. almost exclusively the works of the 
new school of sculptors that the Manchester y Se will be remem- 
bered. The younger men are here, for the first time, seen to 
advantage, and the result is one which can but call forth our 
‘warm recognition. For the first time the most important works 
of Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, of Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert and Mr. Onslow Ford, of Mr. Brock, of Mr. Lee, of 
Mr. Mullins, of Mr. Bates, and of the other young sculptors who have 
lately come forward under the new standard, are seen together, and 
can be advantageously compared one with another. For the last 
eight or ten years the works of these men, “ les jeunes,” have been 
seen at the Royal Academy, sparsely scattered among the remains 
of the old effete school. It was impossible to do complete justice 
to them, although we have each year attempted in these columns 
to isolate them, and to draw particular attention to their merits. 
At Manchester we may at last observe them, purged of alien 
dross. Each of the great galleries at Manchester contains two 
atatues or groups of importance. The first is presided over by 
Mr. Thornycroft’s early marble of “ Lot's Wife,” and the best 
statue Mr. Calder Marshall has ever produced, his “ Ophelia.” 
In the second gallery we find Mr. Thornycroft’s “ Sower”; in the 
third, among the Burne-Joneses, Sir F. Leighton’s “ Sluggard” 
and Mr. Ford’s “ Dirge”; in the fourth, with the Orchardsous 
and Alma-Tademas, Sir F. Leighton’s *“* Python-Slayer” and Mr. 
Thornycroft’s “ Teucer.” In the Central Hall are several works 
in relief by Mr. Harry Bates, some —- bronze statuettes by 
Mr. Gilbert, several small works by Messrs. Woolner, Ford, and 
Thornycroft, and Sir F. Leighton’s “ Needless Alarms,” a set of 
little sculpturesque treasures such as have never before been drawn 
together in England, and such as ten F rang ago it would have been 
thought preposterous ever to expect from British hands. Several 
large groups—as, for example, the “ Moment of Peril” of Mr. Brock, 
and the “Isaac and Esau” of Mr. Roscoe Mullins, are used 
to adorn the Grand Avenue leading from the Fountain Dome; 
and we must not omit to mention, among the other leading 
statues, Mr. Ford’s “Irving as Hamlet,” Mr. Lee’s “ Dawn of 
Womanhood,” and Mr. Woolner’s “ Godiva.” 

The Committee have shown a praiseworthy exclusiveness in 
not admitting poor works of pture to compete with the 
admirable statues which they have drawn together. Of course a 
few black sheep have found their way into the flock. It would 
be needlessly ungracious to mention any of these which are by 
living sculptors, especially as they are so few as to be inconsider- 
able. But we feel no scruple in expressing our amazement that 
in a collection of extremely modern sculpture, in which attention 
to technical excellence has been drawn so prominently, no less 
than seven specimens of the miserable work of E. G. Papworth 
should have been admitted. It is necessary to remind the present 
generation that Papworth was a very inferior sculptor of the early 
part of the century. He was, in fact, Baily’s assistant, and he 
represents the school of Flaxman in its last decrepitude. 
Papworth, who was never at all distinguished, died some thirt 
ee ago; and we can conceive no reason, artistic or gonna, 


the surprising prominence awarded to him at Manchester. 


_insulting the woman he 


PLEASURE, 


R some years of Lane, we 
know on good Pcbonty, aimed at truthful delineation of. 
life. Whatever its defects, it was nothing if not faithful to the 
exact letter of the document transcribed. The play might not be 
dramatic, it might have no true development in action, no plot. 
and no coherent unity, but before all things it held the mirror up. 
to nature, and the mirror did not lie. Whether the subject of its 
moral illustration was youth, or sport, or the world, veracity might 
own it as hers, The good old conventions were in some sort 
respected. Vice was meted its due punishment, and virtue was 
re-established after an exciting period of misfortune. This 
is not precisely a lofty ideal’ of art, but it is an ideal in 
its way, and the merit of being intelligible and un- 
sophisticated, a matter of no inconsiderable distinction in a theatre 
of popular resort that aspires to be national. It is, therefore, 
somewhat inexplicable to find a 4 departure from this 
honest rule in the new piece by Messrs. Paul Merritt and Augustus. 
Harris produced on Saturday. Pleasure consists of ill-con- 
nected tableaux professing to depict undergraduate life at Oxford 
and certain aspects of the round of life at Monte Carlo and Nice. 
There is a young lord, who figures in a kind of rake’s progress, 
and there is a young woman, betrayed by him, who calls herself 
a “woman of the people,” with the object, it seems, of pouring 
forth much of the cheap and agonizing sentiment commonly asso- 
ciated with claptrap. Truth of presentment might go far to 
redeem from absolute contempt occasional rant and fustian ; but 
truth of presentment in Pleasure is altogether wanting, certain 
scenic accessories excepted. Not even a benevolent desire to 
exhibit the vices of rich aud fortunate youth to an uninstructed 
ublic can be pleaded in extenuation of the unmitigated brutality 
yy which a vulgar incident, incredible in the circumstances, is 
made the source of scenes that outrage truth, and that not in the 
harmless and possibly wholesome direction of caricature. Those 
who look for the spirit of good in things evil, however inert the 
mass of evil or however stupid, will find no appeasement in 
Pleasure. While there is no virtue to be relieved of tribulation, 
vice is rewarded with a bungling apotheosis in the final triumph 
of the dissolute and om ay we Lord Mount Lovel, who, after 
betrayed in revolting and cowardly 
terms, is induced to marry her apparently by the sobering influence 
of 
n the first act we have a seene in an undergraduate’s rooms at 
Oxford, which is not only ludicrously false as a representation of 
the society it professes to deal with, but in its main incident is 
simply impossible. How it is that Lord Mount Lovel’s scout 
should partici as he does in his master’s revels, or how the 
entry of a Major ee Lovel should scatter, as if he were a 
don—why was he not a don P—some twenty young Yahoos whose 
conduct and appearance suggest the more rowdy element of an 
excursion steamer, it is perhaps hardly worth while to inquire. 
After their departure, Mount Lovel, the undergraduate, is visited 
by a lady, the woman of the people—she looks like a lady; 
let us call her a lady—and a dialogue ensues as monstrous 
as the scene itself. No explanation of this episode is s 
ted, nor is there a hint as to the means by which 
dy evaded the yang porter. This being so, it is only 
reasonable to infer that the playwrights believe in the truth of 
their picture, or that they possess an amazing confidence in the 
ignorance of their audience. From this scene we are hurried to 
e Riviera, whither the ible hero, with his cousin the Major, 
has sailed in his yacht. e latter has persuaded Mount Lovel, 
on no sort of evidence whatever, that Jessie Newland, his betrothed, 
as she is described, is a woman of no reputation. She, however, 
arrives at Nice, and all the Major's efforts are employed to prevent 
the two from meeting. Nothing ticular occurs for several 
scenes, save an absurd encounter between Mount Lovel and a 
rival at a Carnival ball. Some relief to the monotony is attempted 
7 the laboured pleasantries of Dick Doddipods, the son of an 
alderman and tallow-chandler, and the more ponderous humours 
of the alderman himself and Miss Vanderteldt, who is sup- 
= to be a Bostonian, and whose tone would cause Mr. 
Ienry James more sadness than mirth. There is a pretty 
picture of the Battle of Flowers at Nice, and a less successful 
interior of the Casino, with its gay dancers in fantastic guise, 
enjoying the Carnival ball. Then follows a scene, in Mount 
Lovel’s villa, which utterly transcends the remarkable picture of 
undergraduate life at Oxford. Undismayed by her shameful treat- 
ment, and impelled only by an abject desire to be made “ an 
honest woman,” to use her own phrase, Jessie Newland tracks her 
ignoble lover to the house, and, by the connivance of his friends, 
Dick and the strange Bostonian, is concealed. Mount Lovel 
returns from the ball, and while solacing himself with bumpers of 
neat brandy is surprised by the entrance of the girl. Self-abase- 
ment and degrading importunity on her are well matched 
by his hollow denunciations and idiotic , the climax of the 
scene being reached in an edifying connie ae the paternity of 
her unborn child, the gratuitous indecency of which arouses 
amazement that the Licenser of Plays should have permitted so 
gross an outrage. Rid of the woman, Mount Lovel shouts a 
horrid imprecation on himeelf if he has been unjust, as he calls it, 
and his blasphemy is answered by an earthquake which wrecks 
the villa, but, as is readily seen, treats him with unmerited tender- 
ness. A whole side of the room swings and dips gently over him, 
while a number of massive stone cubes, falling vertically like bolts 
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from the blue, reveal the hitherto unsuspected nature of the roof- 
ing in Nice villas, The final act, the sixth, is too puerile to call 
for notice. 
The present is acknowledged to be an era of unexampled 
ity to the stage, and not the least of the causes that have 
to this happy condition of things has been the fulfilment of 
sundry much-needed reforms. Managers, however, will do well 
to remember that before now prosperous periods have been suc- 
ceeded by darker times. It will not do for them to reckon on the 
support of a section of the public which apparently will tolerate 
anything, however coarse or false or revolting; for there is a much 
larger section in these days,staunch patronsot the drama, differently 
constituted. A few repetitions of the wanton offences perpetrated 
in Pleasure will set moving a reaction against the theatre among 
the multitude of playgoers who love what is wholesome and of 
good report, though they may not all be able to correct Drury Lane 
notions of society at Oxford and in the Riviera. Managers may 
smile at the prospect of another Puritan revolt, but they ought 
to know there is still a strong Puritan element among a large 


proportion of steady playgoers. 


AUTUMNAL ANTIQUITIES. 


J fig wee is subject to the annual recrudescence of that particu- 
lar kind of wonder, which in country places would take the 
form of a giant gooseberry or a two-head Pig. We always hear 
in September of these and other remarkable objects and monstrous 
growths if we live far enough away from the sound of Bow bells 
or the rumbling of the Underground Railway. But if we are 
within what used to be called the bills of mortality a totally 
different class of curiosity is provided to fill odd corners of the 

daily papers and eke out short columns. The antiquarian as 
of London is suddenly found to be of surpassing interest. Things 
ruthlessly concealed or smashed in the season are now too im- 
rtant to be overlooked. In June if you found a complete 

Reyption sepulchre with mummies furnished in your back 

no one would turn round to look at it. In autumn if you dig up 
an old drain-pipe made of a hollow tree you call your friends and 
ur neighbours, if you have any left, together, and invoke the 
President and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries to your help. 
Already this year, though Parliament is still sitting, we have had a 
few big strawberries; but they have disap almost imme- 
diately, owing probably to the much greater interest people still take 
in current politics. But, from the meetings of archeologists in 
divers places, and apart from a certain amount of excitement 
qunity pro to mutilate or destroy two of Gibbs's churches, 
there have been a few local antiquarian discoveries which have not 
attracted the attention they deserved. We may select two, of 
which one has merely been mentioned, and the other has been 
= over in complete silence. Yet either of them would have 
n sufficient by itself in any other year to attract as much notice 


as the greatest goose could possibly take of the greatest goose- 


A paragraph went the round of the papers as to mysterious 
vaults which had been discovered in Preendilly, full of ancient 
temains and bad smells—some said, of old manuscripts and 
mausoleums., It would have been much more interesting to know 
what was the style of the architecture and masonry; were these 

i arches ? was the building of stone or brick ? was it faced 
with plaster? . Such questions as these are never asked, yet on the 
answer depends the whole real value of the alleged discovery. 
Some years ago one of the springheads which used to supply the 
City with water was found in Oxford Street, neatly protected by 
a small chamber of late Stuart design. It was immediately de- 
scribed as a Roman bath, and no doubt many people believed 
thoroughly in its antiquity until it was found marked on an old 
map as “ Ann Wood’s Conduit.” But these vaults in Piccadilly 
have not been described at all. They have not even been termed 
Roman. In accounting for their existence, it will be well to 
remember that they stand on a piece of very steeply sloping 
ground, the Stonebridge Close, which was gran to Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon for “ Dunkirk House” early in the reign 
of Charles II., and that, though he did not extend his buildings 
so far west, the ground was certainly used for a garden either by 
him or by Lord Berkeley of Stratton, who built on the site of 
Devonshire House. The Close extended to the Stonebridge over the 
Tyburn after which it was called, and must for building pur 
have been considerably levelled up either by arches or by actual fill- 
ing in. While the burn really flowed and worked the engine in the 
sculptors’ yard, which was til lately commemorated in the name of 
Engine, now Brick, Street, vaulting was far more likely to be used 
for the foundation of any house of a permanent character. How 
steep the slope must once have been we may still see in Hay Hill, and 
one of the fields mentioned in Clarendon’s grant was Penniless (pen- 
lees ?) Bank. So that to find vaulting under a house half way down 
the hill towards the Stonebridge—which crossed the Tyburn as 
nearly as possible at Brick Street—is not only nothing odd, but some- 
thing very much to be expected. A much more interesting discovery 

ings and demolitions at ersgate, adjoining St. Martin- 
Grand and the Post Office, have opened - a length of the old 
City Wall, of which so little now remains. It has long been 
known, and is, indeed, mentioned by Archer and others that the 


south wall of the churchyard of St. Botolph’s stood on the line of 
the old wall ; but the other side was so hidden by buildings in Bull- 
and-Mouth Street and the French Chapel that nothing was visible. 
As the fragment now unearthed, which, in the opinion of excellent 
judges is really of Roman workmanship, belongs to the Office of 

Yorks, we may hope for its protection. It is quite at the of the 
newly acquired site for the Post Office buildings, and no difficulty 
need be experienced in keeping it as it is. The banded work, so 
characteristic of Roman masonry, is said to be remarkably distinct. 
It is probably very little known that hardly a vestige remains of 
the old London Wall. A medimval fragment, part of a newer 
wall built near Ludgate by the Dominicans in the reign of 
Edward I., was destroyed for no special reason a couple of years 
ago; but the remains at Aldersgate must be of far greater anti- 
quity ; om | must, in fact, be older than the bastion in Cripplegate 
churchyard, which is almost certainly medieval, as far, that is, as 
we can see it. But the courses of tile of which we hear at Alders- 
gate are distinctly Roman; and a little examination, carefully 
conducted, might settle the vexed question as to a postern here, 
and as to the antiquity of the Barbican. The name of “ Aldredes 
Gate ” occurs very soon after the Conquest, and, although it is un- 
likely, it is still possible that Stow may have been right in calling 
it a work of the Roman period, The gate pulled down in 1760 
had only been built in 1616. 


MR. GIFFEN AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


‘R. GIFFEN'S address as President of the Economic Science 
i and Statistics section of the British Association at Man- 
chester is @ valuable contribution to the study of a question 
which very naturally has occupied an unusually large share of 
public attention of late years; the question, namely, whether this 
country is holding its own in the struggle for existence, or, like 
Holland and Venice, is gradually being beaten by new com- 
petitors, and is thus entering upon the first stage of decline. Mr, 
Giffen speaks with the caution that always characterizes the real 
student; but he inclines to the opinion that the progress of our 
material prosperity has received some check, nevertheless that the 
check is slight and to a great extent is due to the fall in prices, 
while it is being neutralized in certain directions by new or con- 
tinued growth. Ina manner to satisfy even the most pessimist, 
Mr. Gitfen begins by setting forth the case of those who con- 
tend that we are being beaten commercially by our rivals, The 
Income-tax assessments between 1855 and 1865 increased at the 
rate of 26 per cent.; and in the following ten years at the 
rate of 44 per cent.; but in the ten years from 1876 to 1883 
inclusive, the increase was only at the rate of 10 per cent. 
There is a similar falling off in the last decade in the rate 
of growth in the production of coal, in the production of pig- 
iron, in the receipts from railway goods traffic, in the clear- 
ances of shipping in the foreign trade, and in the consumption 
of tea and sugar per head of the population. All this seems 
to imply conclusively a decided check to our material progress. 
There is no actual falling back, there is not evea stationari- 
ness, but there is a slower growth in all these variovs directions ; 
und these directions, it must be admitted, have hitherto been re- 
garded as amongst the best indices of the condition of the people. 
Admitting all this frankly, Mr. Giffen passes in review the various 
explanations which have been offered of the causes of the arrest 
of our progress, and he comes to the conclusion that they are not 
satisfactory. Upon this point we, of course, are aware that he 
fails to satisfy numerous critics. There are opponents who seem 
fully satisfied with the explanations. And there are, on the other 
hand, undoubtedly portions cf his own review which might 
be criticized very effectively by an adversary. The impartial 
student, however, who desires to arrive at a correct appreciation of 
the facts will, we think, agree with the author of the address that 
none of the explanations, nor even the whole of them taken to- 
gether, fully account for all the facts of the case. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, Mr. Giffen then passes on to what is the new 
and original part of the paper, and that which deserves, and we 
doubt not will receive, the most careful attention. He points out 
that during the ten years when in so many directions the rate of 
material progress has been slacker than in the twenty years 
preceding there has been a very rapid growth in population; 
the population, in fact, has grown somewhat more rapidly in the 
last ten years than in the preceding twenty; and, while popula- 
tion has thus grown so rapidly, there is a falling off in the pro- 
portion of paupers to the whole population. In other words, 
while so many statistics seem to show that wealth is accumulating 
less rapidly than before, the population is growing more rapidly 
and the proportion of paupers is falling off. It follows that a larger 
proportion of the population must be better off than before, or, in 
other words, must be further removed from the verge of pauperism 
and less liable to fall into it. At the same time there is a steady 
increase both of savings-bank deposits and of depositors. And 
lastly, while the Income-tax assessments generally have ceased to 
grow as rapidly as formerly, one class of those assessments—that 
is, houses—has increased as much as before. Between 1865 and 
1875 the increase in the item of houses in the Income-tax assess- 
ments was about 37 per cent.; in the following ten years the in- 
crease was about 36 per cent. 
We have, then, two different sets of facts ; one showing a check 
to the rate of material progress during the past ten or twelve 
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years, and the other showing no such check. What we want, 
then, is an explanation sufficiently wide to cover both sets of facts, 
and the one offered by Mr. Giffen is “that industry by a natural 
law is becoming more and more miscellaneous, and that as popula- 
tions develop the disproportionate growth of the numbers employed 
in such miscellaneous industries and in what may be called in- 
corporeal functions—that is, as teachers, artists, and the like— 
prevents the increase of staple products continuing at the former 
rate.” In support of this theory, Mr. Giflen reminds us that there 
has of recent years been a real growth of entirely new industries. 
For example, the jute trade is one of them. And he also points 
out that the miscellaneous trades which are grouped together in 
the Board of Trade returns as being too small to be noticed 
separately are changing in character and composition every few 
years. All students are aware that the miscellaneous articles 
grouped together in the Board of Trade returns have every now 
and then to be revised, that some of them become so important as 
to take an independent place, and that entirely new ones have to be 
introduced. From all this it seems to follow that the staple in- 
dustries have for the time being reached a point of development in 
which the old rate of growth can no longer be maintained, and 
‘that new and miscellaneous industries are springing up. It is 
natural that new countries entering into competition with the old 
should first begin with those great staple industries the manufac- 
ture of which is most perfected, and, therefore, can be the most 
easily learned andimitated. This would account for a portion of 
the slackening of the rate of growth. Further, it is natural to 
suppose that an old country with immense capital, a vast fund of 
skill and experience and machinery in excess of all other countries 
in the world, should be most fitted for the introduction of new 
arts and industries. Above and beyond all this, it is reasonable 
to suppose that as a people rise in material wealth they desire 
more of what Mr. Giffen calls “ incorporeal functions”; they desire 
either amusement or instruction, and are better able to pay for it, and 
thus a portion of the skill and enterprise of the country is diverted 
from, mere material production. The suggestion is highly ingenious, 
and undoubtedly it is true up toa point. Wherever there is a 
new invention, the inventor is sure to come to England for bring- 
ing it into application ; and it would be easy to point to multi- 
tudes of new trades that have been introduced amongst us of late 
ears, It is also evident that the population works less hard than 
it did twenty, and still more thirty, years ago, and that there are 
larger numbers employed in domestic service, and in giving amuse- 
ment and instruction. Nevertheless, even Mr. Giffen is not quite 
satisfied apparently with his own explanation. He invites criticism 
and co-operation, and ventures to express not very confidently the 
opinion that, after all, though there is a check, the check is not so 
serious as is generally supposed. 

The discussion has been carried, perhaps, as far as it can be 
carried so long as it is confined to a single country. We hope 
that Mr, Giffen may be induced to extend his inquiries from 
the United Kingdom to the leading competitors of the United 
Kingdom abroad. It is the characteristic of trade during the last 
quarter of a century that it is no longer confined to one or two 
countries, but has become world-wide. Scarcely anything can 
—_ anywhere which does not immediately affect the remotest 
markets. And, this being so, it is obvious that the progress of 
no one country can be thoroughly studied apart from that of 
other countries, Each acts and reacts upon the other, and it is 
only by mutual comparison that we can arrive at any profitable 
conclusion. If we had as exhaustive an analysis of the economic 
statistics of the leading countries of the Continent and of the 
United States as Mr. Giffen has now presented us with for the 
United Kingdom, we should all feel much greater confidence than 
we do in the conclusion we should arrive at. It is, in fact, 
because his view is confined to this country alone that so many of 
his critics are dissatisfied with the conclusions which Mr. Giffen 
draws. It may be doubted further whether the statistical method 
alone is capable of supplying us with an entirely satisfactory 
answer. The period of extraordinary prosperity which came to 
an end about 1875 began just about the middle of the century. 
Well-known causes then came into operation which brought about 
the wonderful —— of trade that followed ; and, if we are 
to discover why that expansion has now become much slacker than 
it was, we ought surely to inquire whether the causes that came 
into operation between 1845 and 1852, some or all of them, have not 
either ceased to operate, or operate with much less efficiency than 
they did. Again, it would be worth while inquiring whether some 
or all of the new causes of improvement that came into play about 
the middle of the century do not operate more powerfully at pre- 
sent in some countries than in others. It is easy to see, for ex- 
ample, that there are causes at work in the United States at 
present which tend to increase material prosperity that are not 
acting in the United Kingdom. ‘That was true, no doubt, also 
of the middle of the century as well ss now; but we speak 
more of the causes which did operate from the middle of the 
ony for twenty or thirty years in Europe as well as in the 
United States, which with ourselves have ceased to operate 
and yet are active in the United States. May it not be that the 
Principal causes which so stimulated material prosperity in the 

quarter of the century are absent in Europe generally at 
present ? and that it is to their absence more than to anything 
feeling of malaise so general at present is really 


THE BARRISTER. 


fhe new play by Mr. George Manville Fenn and Mr. J. H. 
Darnley, described as a “comedy farce in three acts,” 

entitled The Barrister, comes, when so many of our principal 
theatres are encumbered with disagreeable melodramas illustra- 
ting the more offensive aspects of life, with much the same refresh- 
ing effect as would a sea breeze on a sultry summer's day. It is 


something to be able to enjoy a hearty laugh over a play brimful 


of fun and the tone of which is at the same time healthy. The 
Barrister has the advantage over the risky farces for which the 
Criterion used to be celebrated of being quite inoffensive. For 
once we have fun without vice or any too near —- to the 
line which divides the world from its worse half. We form the 
acquaintance of no young married ladies of dubious virtue, the 
sirens of Monte Carlo and elsewhere are conspicuous by their 
absence, and, above all, nobody makes love to the housemaid. 
Possibly, if we were to take the trouble to wade through a 
number of old plays, we might find a plot strongly resembling the 
one out of which this ingenious play has been elaborated, for 
there is nothing new under the sun; but it is quite as likely that 
the intrigue owes its existence entirely to the imagination of the 
ingenious authors. It certainly contains a wholesome lesson 
to most English dramatists of the day with regard to the 
economy with which the material is used. There are no super- 
fluous scenes or characters and no waste whatever of incidents, 
and yet all the wires are so skilfully manipulated that, although 
nobody comes on or goes off the stage without a purpose, — 
thing proceeds apparently in the most natural manner possi 

Its plot is not a consecutive story, but rather a tissue of cleverly 
contrived incidents arising out of the fact that a young barrister at 
an untimely moment has performed an act of courtesy to a young 
lady—an utter stranger—who has been robbed of her purse in the 
streets late at night. The gentleman hails a hansom, escorts 
the lady to her hotel, pays the fare and comes home. Unfor- 
tunately he brings away with him her bag instead of his own. It 
contains the lady’s stays, gloves, and other feminine articles of 
toilet, whilst his is full of important papers. This trivial in- 
cident leads to endless complications, the threads of which, how- 
ever, are firmly held by the authors, who pull the wires with 
great skill, until they at last tie them in a masterly knot, 


‘and set matters perfectly straight by a method as simple as it is 


effective. The so-called “ mechanism” of the piece is perfect, and 
it is worthy to rank in this particular with the best productions 
of the French stage. 

The actingis worthy of the piece. One of theauthors, Mr. Darnley, 
played the part of the Barrister in perhaps too high akey. Some- 
times he looked as if he were reciting beth in modern clothes, 
but he was very much in earnest, vivacious, and full of what the 
Americans call “go.” Mr. F. Mervin as the Major acted well. 
His make-up was truly artistic, and he looked the old Indian 
beau to the life. Mr. Walter Everard, who is an experienced 
actor, gave an excellent conception of the character of Arthur 
Walker—a mere sketch, it is true, but one of vital importance. 
Mr. Meyrick Milton, as a masher with a stutter, greatly amused 
the audience; and Mr. Stephen Cafirey, who had a very difierent 
omy entrusted to him, that of an ex-butler, who surreptitiously 
ets his master’s chambers whilst he is in India, acquitted him- 
self with much ability. He is neither too officious nor too 
boisterous—faults into which most comic stage servants fall very 
easily, Of the ladies, unquestionably Miss Susie Vaughan is the 
best. She has a rare faculty of giving point to smart sayings, 
but exercises it with discretion. ftiss Helen Leyton is brisk and 
spirited as a jealous wife, and the other three ladies, Miss Maggie 
Hunt, Miss Agnes Verity, and Miss Maud Merrill, fill their small 
parts carefully, 

The Barrister has evidently been well rehearsed, for the actors 
play into each other's handsin a manner whichis now unfortunately 
exceptional on the London stage, and which used to be one of the 
distinguishing features of the Théitre Frangais. This excellence 
of ensemble unquestionably did much for the success of the piece, 


THE SUNDAY POST. 


years the country was thrown into an 
agitation of silliness which perhaps had been only paralleled 
since the days of Titus Oates by the Protestant fervour at the 
time of the Gordon riots. A change was in contemplation at the 
Post Office which, by the temporary employment of twenty-five 
extra men in the London office, would give relief to nearly six 
thousand in the country districts. This was enough for the Lord’s 
Day Society and the Sabbatarians, who were all up in arms. 
agitation gradually settled down, but a year Jater was revived in 
a milder form, A motion was made in the House of Commons 
for an address to the Crown for the total abolition of Sunday 
duty in the Post Office. It was carried against the Government 
by ninety-three to sixty-eight. Members voted in the majority in 
the contident expectation and hope that they would be in the 
minority. They were disgusted at finding that they were not 
only among the “ unco’ guid,” but that they could not get their 
letters on Sunday. ‘The incumbent of a certain parish who had 
signed the petition of the Lord’s Day Society, when he found it 
a ma and his delivery stopped, wrote an angry protest. He, 
ly man, had only subscribed in the full belief that his prayer would 
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_ be refused. The folly of the whole thing was at once seen to be 
so great that the House of Commons was forced to undo the 
mischief that it had done as quickly as it could. It had not the 
courage openly to reverse its own resolution, but it did it in- 
_directly. On Sunday, June 23, 1850, the deliveries entirely ceased 
throughout the whole kingdom; on the following September 1 


they were to exactly the same state as before the 
motion. 
From this particular form of folly the land has had rest for 


nearly forty years. But unless the Government can find boldness 
enough to treat with contempt the recommendations just issued 
by the Select Committee on Sunday Postal Labour, trouble in 
more shapes than one will speedily arise. This Committee has the 
honesty to admit that the public is contented with the present 
state of things, The more sensible members, for happily there 
were among them a few men of sense, by a majority of seven to 
five reported “ that no evidence was given to show that any of the 
towns [where there is a Sunday delivery] is discontented with the 
nt state of things.” They surely might have been content to 
ve well alone. Had the Post Oflice always distinguished, as 
most certainly it ought to have done, between the wages that are 
given for the six days and those that are given for the seventh, 
the men would never have joined in the demand that is now 
raised, It is human nature that they should hope to get less work, 
but retain the same wages. 

It is not they, however, who are the chief force in this move- 
ment. The Lord’s Day Societies are once more upon us. The 
Scotch saints, headed by that holy man, Dr. Clark, “ the Crolter 
member,” have come to the help of their English brethren. The 
machinery of the Post Office is as complicated as it is vast. 
Nevertheless, they have presumed to meddle with it, aud one 
instance will show their ignorance and their presumption. They 
recommend that in all cases “ the collection on Sunday of books, 
circulars, and printed matter, other than newspapers, be discon- 
tinued.” The postmen, we suppose, as they go round to the 
pillar letter-boxes, whatever be the weather, and however dark 
may be the night, are, as they stand in the road, to sort out the 


contents and put back in the box whatever is not to be collected. | 


Even if this were possible, the only result of this extra sorting 
would be greatly to increase Sunday labour. 

Such a matter as this is, however, a trifle compared with their 
other innovations. By the lations at present in force the 
Sunday delivery can in any district be abolished, speaking generally, 
by the expressed wish of a very large majority of those who receive 
letters. 1f the recommendation of the Committee is adopted, this 
power of abolition will be transferred from the letter-writing class 
to the ratepayers in general. Few people are aware to how small 
&@ proportion of the population the bulk of the correspondence 
belongs. In an average town about two-thirds of the people 
receive but one-fifth of the letters. In some of the manufacturing 
districts, while five-sixths of the population belong to the wage- 
earning classes, only one-fifth of the letters are delivered among 
them. There are houses at which the postman never stops, and 
even streets in which he rarely enters. 
holy men are to have their way, these ignorant people are to decide 
whether those who are guilty of the crime of reading and writing 
shall have their letters left at their houses on a Sunday morning. 


The Committee is not, however, prepared to follow the Rev. Dr. 


Gritton the whole way. They wink at “ the national sin ” which 
he denounces ; for they still allow to the weakness of our carnal 
nature “a window delivery ” for a brief hour or so at the central 
post-office in each district. Such a system exists, and has always 
existed, in the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne. There no unhappy 
postmen profane the Sabbath by delivering letters. If the sons 
of Belial will have them, they must go for them themselves, or, at 


all events, they must send their clerks or their servants. The 


relief obtai by this blessed system seems, however, but a 
doubtful one. ere Newcastle on the footing of almost all 
English towns forty letter-carriers could, by three hours’ work, 
manage the whole of the Sunday morning delivery, finishing it, 
as they do everywhere else, by nine o'clock. As it is, twenty of 
them only get relief, for twenty are required for the window 
delivery ; while from seven hundred to eight hundred people call 
every Sunday for letters. 

While the Committee does thus, in the most bungling way, 
provide for a permissive delivery of letters, it will not hear of 
any missive despatch. From these chosen places not a 
single letter shall be sent out on Sunday. There are hundreds, 
and even thousands of villages which have but one delivery 
and one despatch a day. In one of these places should two- 

thirds of the ratepayers, receiving very bly, as we have 
shown, only one-fifth of the letters, be foolish and tyrannical 
enough to adopt this new form of closure, no letters will be sent 
out from Saturday evening to Monday evening. There are 
many places within twenty miles of London from which, under 
_ such a system, an answer to a letter posted on Saturday afternoon 
will not at the earliest be received before Tuesday morning. The 
Committee say that “the general spread of the telegraph system, 
and the low prices at which short messages can now be sent, tend 
to reduce to a minimum any inconvenience or hardship which 
might arise.” The members must be ignorant indeed if they do 
not know that the telegraph-offices generally close at nine on 
Sunday morning, and they are sv indifferent to the real interests 
and the real state of the poor, as to think that they will gain as a 
class if the letter-carriers have a little less to do, and telegrams are 
in all cases of necessity made to supply their place. In most 


ret, if Dr. Clark and his | 


districts, what with the extra charge for the delivery beyond the 
radius of a mile, the charge for a telegram is as much as a man’s 
daily wages. 

It must never be forgotten that the Post Office is a monopoly— 
& monopoly that at present can be defended. If, however, it 
refuses to undertake the delivery of letters on Sunday, then this 
defence falls to the ground. There will be a demand, and a just 
one, that the law shall be changed, and that private Companies shall 
undertake a duty which the State neglects. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


N old age too feeble to execute the mischievous projects it is 
still strong enough to conceive is not an edifying spectacle ; 
and a Parliamentary Opposition which has all the desire but 
(literally) wants the strength to obstruct is in much the same 
unlovely case. There is the best reason to believe that the earlier 
hours of last Monday’s sitting in the House of Commons would 
have been deliberately wasted in a renewed wrangle over the 
proclamation of the Ennis meeting if the Parnellites and Radicals 
could have been sure of mustering the quorum necessary to 
force a debate on a motion for adjournment. It is probable, no 
doubt, that the attempt, if it had been made, would have been 
checked by the Speaker’s veto, a far-seeing Conservative member 
having already put down a notice of motion to call the attention 
of the House to the same matter; but this, of course, would not 
have deterred the Obstructionists irom at least attempting to 
get up their own debate. It would rather have tended to 
eucourage their proceedings with the promise of an additional 
grievance. Nothing, indeed, would have pleased the gentlemen 
below the gangway better than to have been able to say that the 
Tories, not content with suppressing freedom of speech in Ireland, 
were now bent on stifling all Parliamentary protest against that 
policy by an abuse of the forms of the House. The one fatal 
little ditficulty in the way of such testifying on behalf of liberty 
was that the champions of that sublime but ambiguous abstraction 
were not to the fore in suflicient numbers. A few devoted spirits 
like Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Philip Stanhope were there to with- 
| stand with dauntless breast the tyrants of the Treasury Bench ; 
but their faithful comrades did not to any great extent turn 
| up, and the denunciation of the Saxon oppressor had to be post- 
| poned. Under these circumstances the Parnellites had to fall 
| back upon what now seems to be their invariable practice in such 
| positious of the game—“ When in doubt play Tanner”; and 
| the hon. member tor Mid-Cork accordingly proceeded to attack 
| certain Irish resident magistrates, after his characteristic fashion, 
| on the vote to provide for their stipends. To say that he had to 
be called to order by Mr. Courtney is unnecessary; and it is 
hardly less superfluous to add that neither he nor Mr. Clancy, 
who described the answers given from the Treasury Bench as 
“ baseless, evasive, and lying,” should have been allowed to get 
off by the too indulgent Chairman with nothing more than a mild 
rebuke. The House went out of Committee later on, and, by dint of 
| working till 4.30 a.M., sueceeded in completing the report of the 
| Allotments Bill and reading the measure a third time. 
On Tuesday night the House of Lords met again after a con- 
| siderable interval, rather, we may presume, for the purpose of 
| advancing certain Ministerial Bills a, stage than for the discussion 
| of Lord Denman’s proposal of legislation for the abridgment of Par- 
| liamentary speeches. We have already said that we find it impossible 
to mention, or even reflect upon, his proposal without an emotion of 
sympathy ; but we must repeat what we have once before said on 
the subject, that such a measure as Lord Denman proposes will 
require to be backed by stronger advocacy than his, and must be 
| introduced in the first instance not in the Upper, but in the 
| Lower, House of Parliament. In the Commons the remaining 
Scotch votes in Supply were taken first, and disposed of with an ex- 
pedition which does great credit to the patriotic energies of a not 
too alertly-moving race. The colonial votes, which stood next in 
order, afford too tempting an opportunity for members of the 
type of Dr. Clark and (we apologize even to the not over-wise 
member for Caithness for the association of the names) of Mr. 
Conybeare, and the discussion was a protracted one. It was, 
however, got through at last, and the Committee then reverted to 
a series of miscellaneous domestic votes, which literally abound in 
excuses for obstructive chatter. Here the ball was kept rolling 
with the greatest liveliness and vigour until the small hours of the 
morning. 

The special sitting held by the House of Lords at four o'clock 
on Wednesday for the consideration of the Coal Mines Regulation 
and the Labourers’ Allotments Bills was, if for no cther reason, 
remarkable for having witnessed the more or less qualified 
approval bestowed by Lord Bramwell on the principle of both 
these measures. That strenuous and now almost solitary defender 
of the rights of property and the liberties of contract did indeed 
raise an objection to one of the provisions of the Mines Bill— 
that, namely, which prohibits the payment of colliers by measure, 
and insists on their future a except in certain specified 
circumstances, by weight. rd Bramwell read a letter to the 
House from the proprietors of certain collieries in the Burnley 
district protesting against this provision of the Bill, and urged 
that its prayer was worthy of consideration, because, as he 
moderately put it, “it seemed a strange thing that where 


rural | the employer, the employé, and the Secretary of State, were 
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all content with the now prohibited arrangement, it should 
nevertheless not be allowed.” Lord Cross, who had charge 
of the Bill, and who had an amendment to re on the Clause, 
undertook to consider Lord Bramwell’s objection when the 
amendment in question was introduced. The Allotments Bill 
then came on for discussion, and the motion for its second reading 

voked some party criticism, of no very scathing nature, from 
ood Spencer. His observations, however,on the supposed change 
of front executed by the Government in the introduction of the 
measure were effectually met by Lord Onslow’s reference to a 
speech which nothing but the Home Rule excitement of the last 
two years could possibly have effaced from public recollection ; 
and, except from the purely partisan point of view, Lord Spencer 
had nothing to say against the Bill. His approval of the principle 
was far less noteworthy than that of Lord Bramwell, who expressed 
himself as heartily in favour of it, though it was pretty plain that 
he approved of it rather because it enabled the Shewe to test 
the value of his own aspirations than from any very firm belief in 
its economical success. The House of Commons was occupied 
throughout the Wednesday sitting with the consideration of the 
Navy Estimates, which, however, were not concluded when the 
hour of six arrived. 

Further progress was made on Thursday in the House of Lords 
with the Coal Mines Regulation Bill and the Allotments Bill, in 
the former of which Lord Cross introduced the amendment ef 
which he had given notice; and the Duke of Buckingham then 
proceeded to dispose of Lord Denman’s recently raised point of 

edure by moving that the Woman's Suffrage Bill should “ not 
SS eeatell in the list of Bills in progress.” It is a relief to know, 
from the adoption of this motion, that when a Bill is postponed 
for three or six months we really have heard the last of it for the 
Session. Thursday’s proceedings in the Lower House were 
signalized by Mr. Stanhope’s important statement, on which we 
comment elsewhere, and by the welcome closing, after more than 
thirty sittings, of the Committee of Supply. 


TIE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


A MUSICAL festival is no trifling thing. The inhabitants of 
a city where a musical festival is periodically held go for 
three years without serious choral and orchestral music, and then, 
all at once, for four days in succession, hear oratorios every morning 
and symphonies every evening. 1f the morning oratorio is a little 
short, it is preceded by a mass or followed by a cantata; and the 
symphony is, of course, only one item in the evening concert, 
which always, it must be added, contains a certain amount of 
light music, even to the levity of operatic airs. When Spohr 
visited England, he was absolutely shocked by the quantity of 
symphonic music that he found massed together in the programmes 
of our Philharmonic concerts. It was more than he could digest ; 
and he probably thought (though he was too polite to say so) that if 
it was too much for him, it must be a great deal too much for the vast 
majority of concert-goers. There are concert-goers, however, who 
listen to music without reflecticn and with no enjoyment except of 
the most superficial kind; and to these it is probably a matter of 
complete indifference whether a concert programme, or even an 
entire festival programme, contains few important works ora great 
many. At the Worcester Festival of the present week Spohr 
would perhaps have thought it strange that, after so massive a 
work as Schubert’s Mass in E flat, followed by Mendelssohn's 
beautiful Hear My Prayer, it should have been thought desirable 
to present his own Last Judgment. The Worcester public, how- 
ever, saw nothing remarkable in such an arrangement, even 
though they were to hear Gounod’s oratorio of The Redemption 
the same evening, and though the day before they had heard the 
Elijah in the morning at the Cathedral, and the Golden Legend, 
with many smaller things, in the evening at the concert. In 
connexion with the Golden Legend it is said on very good 
authority that Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote some time ago to the 
Committee offering, if they thought fit, to come to Worcester for 
the express purpose of conducting that work. Without appa- 
rently seeing any value in the name of so eminent a composer, 
the Committee sent back word that it was “not necessary.” 
“Necessary” it may not have been; but in the interest of the 
Festival (to give no other reason) it was surely desirable. 

It may be doubted whether two such full days constituted the 
best possible preparation for appreciating at its just value Mr. 
Cowen’s Ruth, which was produced on the morning of the third 
day. And what ordinary lover of music can enter into the spirit 
of those ionate amateurs who, after all the musical works 
mentioned by name (with several more that we have not even 
referred to), were ready on the fourth and last day of the Festival, 
to continue their musical dissipation by attending at the Cathedral 
amorning performance of the Messiah, and, again at the Cathedral, 
an evening musical service; this service ending the Festival as 
the morning service of Sunday had begun it ? 

The preceding remarks and objections in no way interfere with 
the fact that the Festival performances were wonderfully fine, the 
wonder of the matter lying in the fact that they were given after 
what most musicians, consulted on the matter beforehand, would 
have declared to be an insufficient number of rehearsals. The solo 
singing was what might have been expected from such vocalists 
as Mme. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hope Glenn, Mr. 


Edward Lloyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Brenton. The 
orchestra, with as tine a body of strings as could well have been 
rot together, and with our excellent violinist, Mr. Carrodus, as 
leader, had the disadvantage of being conducted successively by 
three maestri in three different regions born—Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
of London, who took charge of bis own works (Ruth and the 
Scandinavian Symphony); Mr. Done, of Worcester, and Mr. Lee 
Williams, of Gloucester. Each of these gentlemen has a different 
style of beat—on which two of them may be congratulated. The 
most puzzling of the three was Mr. Lee Williams, who sometimes 
conducted remarkably well, while at others he seemed to have no 
power over the orchestra. He could not, for instance, have liked 
for his own personal gratification to hear the braying of the 
trombones in Schubert’s Mass, though he made no effort to check 
it. A local humourist suggested that the trombenists had by some 
accident got their instruments indented, and that the object of 
their too vigorous’ blowing was to “blow them out straight.” 
Their performance was, in any case, very distressing; and Mr, 
Lee Williams, who conducted on the occasion, should have 
stopped it. 

Mr. Cowen orchestrates with delicacy ; and he had not in Ruth, 
the one novelty of the Worcester Festival, given the brass in- 
struments of the Festival orchestra many opporturities of pro- 
ducing the distressing malady known as “ thickening of the 
tympanum.” Ruth, we must hasten to add, is a very delightful 
work. ‘There is no apparent reason (apart from the fact that it 
had to be produced in a cathedral) why it should be called an 
“ oratorio.” To give those who have not heard it some idea as 
to what it really is, we may describe it as a very graceful, very 
beautiful festal cantata, based on a Scriptural, but not, strictly 
speaking, a religious subject. Without any formal introduction 
the first line in the work which strikes the hearer’s attention is 
the refined and expressive air sung, on her first appearance, 
by Ruth (Mme. Albani), The duet for Ruth and Naomi 
(Miss Hope Glenn) is less remarkable, though it is not with- 
out @ certain dramatic character. The pastoral music of the 
harvest-tield, in the usual 6-8 time, but in no conventional style, 
is at once quaint and charming. ‘lhen comes a fine entrance air 
for Boaz, delivered in noble style by Mr. Lloyd, which leads to a 
duet for Boaz and Ruth, where the passages for the lord of the 
field and for the newly-arrived damsel from the land of Moab are 


‘in each case thoroughly characteristic. The orchestral interlude 


which connects the first with the second part is of remarkable 
beauty. ‘The principal theme is broad, original, and very engaging, 
and it derives a strange, semi-Oriental colour from the character ot 
the harmonies employed. The ancient Jewish melody introduced 
serves at best to show how inferior the Hebrew melodists of former 
days are to those of the present century. The air in question, 
which Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer would have disavowed, is 
treated as to the orchestration almost grotesquely, but quite appro- 
priately all the same. The work falls off a little towards the end, 
and it is perhaps a trifle long. Nor, as it seems to us, is the con- 
clusion quite appropriate, and this concerns Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
the librettist, quite as much as Mr. Cowen, the composer. 

Mr. Bennett's diction is throughout Scriptural; and by the 
constant use of language borrowed from Holy Writ he secures for 
his book a valuable unity of tone. But to attain this end by 
these means he has found it necessary to place in the mouths of 
the personages taking part in the pastoral drama of Ruth words 
in no way belonging to them. To the story of the adoption of 
the Moabitish maiden into the tribes of Israel he gives a lofty 
significance by making his Elder foretell, with the vagueness 
suitable to prophecy, that a son shall be born to Naomi, and that 
a “ Branch shall grow out of his roots,” and that “the Spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon him.” Ruth is a very beautiful story in 
itself; but it may be doubted whether it was desirable to find for 
its simple, poetical incidents a transcendental, religious meaning. 
Mr. Bennett, however, is consistent with himself in regarding it 
as he had previously, in his Rose of Sharon, regarded the Song of 
Solomon. Left to themselves, without added exposition, such 
poems, like tho finest music, produce on each different cast of 
mind a different impression, In a sermon it might be right, but 
in a work of art it is surely wrong, to tell us with precision what 
we are to understand by them. Nor, in a musical point of view, 
can we think that Ruth is brought to a happy ending by the 
Elder's prophetic soliloquy, with the brief quartet and chorus 
which are, so to say, attached toit. The final chorus, however, was 
well sung, and that is more than can be said of the opening one, in 
which the singers seemed for a time to feel some uncertainty as 
to the key. Apart from this little dip—or rather this apparent 
difficulty in getting well into position—the work was admirably 
executed, and both the author of the book and the composer of 
the music must be thanked for giving us a “ dramatic oratorio ” ora 
Biblical cantata (no matter what it be called) which is full of well- 
devised scenes, and which abounds in expressive, picturesque music. 
Our English composers (in the days before Sir Arthur Sullivan) 
delivered themselves of so many ponderous productions under the 
name of oratorios that a mildly religious work which, if not always 
impressive, is never oppressive, might be welcomed if only for the 
contrast it nts to the dreariness of the past. But we must 
not, in taking leave of Ruth, praise it on negative grounds alone ; 
for, besides very many pieces that are bright and inspiriting, it 
contains a few (Ruth’s tirst air, for instance, and all the instru- 
mental movements) that are thoroughly beautiful. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA.* 
(Third Notice.) 

HE celebration of the Queen's Jubilee in India has coincided 
with the publication of three more volumes of Sir W. W. 
Hunter's great work. In the first notice we explained the system 
on which the Gazetteer had been compiled. In the second some 
account was given of the best known rivers in India, and their 
effects on agriculture, internal trade, and the sites of railway stations 
and large cities. We sball now show something of the range and 
of the topics treated, which us Mount in 
jputana to our latest acquisitions in Upper Burma, and from 
Katfaristan to the Maldives and Lessallboen Whatever may 
be thought of the migration of the Viceroy with his Council, 
Secretaries, Staff, and army of clerks to the Hills, no one ought 
to grudge the Political Agent for the chiefs of Rajputana his 
summer residence on the plateau of Mount Abu. In the plains 
the heat for three or four months probably exceeds that of any 

other part of India except Sinde. Abu—formed, we are told, “ b 

an upheaval of igneous granite rocks of crystalline structure an 
concrete texture ”—seems to have been intended by nature to pre- 
serve the health and recruit the strength of the Agent and his 
staff, It is true that this mountain has no connexion with the 
Aravalli range, and that a visitor when he has fully explored 
its plateau must necessarily come down again. But Abu is not a 
mere peak like Parasnath. It is wide and long enough to con- 
tain a church, barracks, hospital, school, and club, all at an 
elevation of 4,000 ft. above the sea level, and more than 3,000 ft. 
above the dry and dusty plains. It has also a lake half a mile 
long, in some parts 100 ft. deep. We gather that an old 
robibition against the capture of fish and the shooting of water- 
owl is no longer in force. Carriages can be taken up the hill, 
and there are capital roads and bridle-paths to the various 
points of interest. The slopes and base of the hill are clothed 
with forests, recklessly felled until recently measures were taken 
for their preservation. Sir W. Hunter refers to the Icte Mr. J. 
Fergusson’s works for descriptions of the well-known Jain temples, 
There are five in all. One has four approaches, ample domes, and 
shady colonnades. Two others are of white marble, one built in 
1031 and the other about 1197 or 1247 a.D. The earlier temple 
was erected at the cost of a Seth or merchant named Vimilasa, 
who with his family used to be represented by a figure in a 
howdah going on his elephant to the temple in procession. This 
sculpture having been broken and carried off by some fanatical 
Mussulman, an incongruous. substitute for the original has been 
found in an equestrian statue in stucco, painted in a style of 
which a sign-painter would have been ashamed. “The Lord 
deliver me from this Gothic generation!” was the exclamation of 
Jonathan Monkbarns when Deacon Hartewalls wanted to put a 
monument of a Knight Templar on each side of a Grecian porch, 

with a Madonna on the top of it. 

Much information is compressed into a few regarding the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. As far back as 1789 the former 
were selected by the Bengal Government for a convict settlement 
and a harbour of refuge for ships blown out of their course, Seven 
years afterwards settlers and convicts were driven clean away by 
malaria, the arrows of the aborigines, and failure of supplies. For 
the next half-century the islanders were left to do as they liked 
in plundering stranded vessels, murdering their crews, and com- 
mitting divers atrocities. The necessity for disposing of batches 
of convicts after the Sepoy mutiny compelled the Indian Govern- 
ment to reoccupy islands which had never been formally relin- 
quished to any other Power, and to overcome the hostility of the 
natives by a judicious mixture of “coercion” and tact. In spite 
of abundance of food—turtle, fish, roots and fruits, honey, and 
wild hogs—the aborigines seem to be dying out. Few live 
beyond the age of forty or have more than two children. The 
Nicobars which the Danes attempted to colonize in the middle of 
the last century and which they never gave up till 1858, were 
annexed by Lord Mayo in 1869. The islanders seem ethnologi- 
cally to be of the same type as the Andamanese. But the latter 
are short and black, while the Nicobarians are copper-coloured. 
The Andaman islanders have no regular villages or houses. They 
construct a hut or two of leaves and branches and then shift their 
ground. On the Nicobars there are villages of twenty houses 
raised on wooden pillars, but without windows. They look “ like 
beehives covered with thatch.” Agriculture is unnecessary where, 
as in the Andamans, there are plenty of pigs, poultry, turtle, fish, 
cocoanuts, yams, and fruits. Al) these islanders are lazy, treacherous, 
and cowardly. The whole region is visited by periodical cyclones 
of tremendous violence, and the ordinary rainfall exceeds one 
hundred inches. Nancowry, on the Nicobars, gives its name to a 
splendid harbour, and the various channels between the other 
islands are safe passages for ships. But it is almost needless to say 
that the post of Agent in Rajputana is far more desirable than 
that of Superintendent of Port Blair in the Bay of Bengal. 

We are occasionally reminded that former dynasties in India 
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left more enduring monuments of supremacy than hookuhs and 
jewelled slippers, corresponding to the beer and soda-water bottles 
which the East India Company was to leave behind it as the only 
evidence of its rule. On the erection of Jain temples, Hindu 
pagodas, and Mohammedan tombs, were lavished creative genius, 
millions of money, and endless toil. But when we come to native 
works of a beneficial and practical character we often find the 
design poor and the execution incomplete. Shah Jehan was in 
some respects a great Emperor, and he had at his Court an engi- 
neer named Ali Mardan Khan of no inconsiderable repute. But 
after the annexation of the Punjab the Hasli canal in the Bari 
Doab, constructed in 1633 by the above Khan, was found so de- 
fective by Major R. Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, that 
very little of it could be utilized. Its alignment was defective, 
although the point for the interception of the water of the Ravi 
had been well chosen. So out of the Hasli Canal came the far 
greater Bari Doab Canal. Its main and branch canals extend to 
nearly 400 miles, with rajbahas or minor channe!s, of 800 miles 
more, A million and a half of money has been expended in the 
undertaking. The gross revenue derived from rates paid for irri- 
gation is 135,000/, of which nearly one half is profit. The dis- 
tricts of Lahore, Gurdaspur, and of Amritsar may be pronounced 
to be now almost secure against famine. The construction of the 
works occupied about ten years. Non anni domuere decem. 

Inquiries into wild tribes and their manners and customs—the 
former non-existent and the latter often disgusting—have gener- 
ally had a peculiar attraction for young and ambitious officers. 
From Cleveland and Outram to Lewin and Macgrath there 
has always arisen some one who has defied malaria, threaded 
dense forests, and lived for the cold or hot season, the rains 
being deadly, in a boat or a hut, in order to obtain an 
ascendency over Bhils and Garos, Santals and Kols, Nothing 
in its way can be much better than the concise and clear 
accounts of pre-Aryan races that in all probability were driven 
from the plains by the invaders from the North-West, and then 
took refuge in the jungles and mountainous tracts of Central and 
Southern India. Moghul emperors and their lieutenants treated 
some of them—the Bhils, for instance—with consideration and 
kindness. Those civilizing successors the Marathas, adopted a 
different course. Bhils caught in a disturbed part of the country 
were flogged, hanged, decoyed by false promises, blown from guns, 
or burnt to death, chained to a hot iron seat—a mode of punish- 
ment or something like it, which has the sanction of Manu for 
cases of adultery. Most of these tribes, differing in language, 
customs, and superstitions, agree in dislike to agriculture and in 
love of hunting. Many of them drink to excess. Some use the 
bow and arrow effectively and track game with unerring instinct. 
Over several the irrepressible Hindu village usurer has thrown his 
galling chains, Every now and then a very troublesome insur- 
rection has been the result of improvidence on the debtor's part 
and harsh enforcement of his legal remedy by the creditor. But 
we do not make out that these wild tribes are decreasing in 
number or likely to die out. Some of the strongest take to agri- 
culture, enlist in local corps, and serve in the police. The Bhils 
in the Bombay Presidency, Rajputana, and the Central Provinces, 
taken altogether, number nearly three-quarters of a million. In 
Bengal there are more than 800,000 Kols, and 78,000 of the same 
tribe in the Central Provinces. Some of these are half Hindus. 
In the Central Provinces and the adjoining feudatory States 
there are two millions and three-quarters of Gonds. ‘the con- 
tempt which a cleanly and well-dressed Hindu or Mohammedan 
usually displays towards these jungly folk could not have been 
cone by a Greek to a barbarian or by one of Cesar’s legionaries 
to a follower of Dumnorix. 

Turning to Madras, too often contemptuously overlooked by 
Anglo-Indians, we find an excellent description of the Presidency 
and the + in little more than one hundred This part of 
India in the last century, as the scene of an animated struggle 
between ourselves and the French, was the nursery of captains and 
statesmen. In prehistoric times Madurain the south “ wasthe capital 
of the Pandyan monarchy, commemorated by Greck geographers,” 
and only overthrown by the Mohammedan invader. It was also 
the capital of a king named Tirumala, who was contemporary 
with the successful Jesuit missionaries two centuries ago. Since 
the siege of Seringapatam the southern part of India has not been 
the scene of great wars or insurrections. The annexation of 
Coorg was the only warlike enterprise of that ful Governor- 
General Lord William Bentinck, whom natives talk of to this day 
as Lat Bantik Saheb, The Madras army remained faithful or at 
least quiet, in the mutiny; and it has helped to conquer Burma. 
At the present day it is not considered that Madras supplies the 
statesmen with as knotty problems for solution as the Punjab and 
the North-West Frontier, Bombay and its cotton fields, or Bengal 
with its numberless candidates for employment and its powerful 
Zemindars. But Sir W. Hunter shows that Madras presents a 
very fair field for the exertions of the missionary, the capitalist, and 
the statesman. Its exports are smaller than is the case with the 
other Presidencies. But it has a large coasting trade with Ceylon 
and with other Indian ports. Fifteen hundred miles of railway 
traverse some of its finest districts, and there is a connexion with 
the Great Indian Peninsula line, Its mountain ranges, of course 
far lower than the Himalayas, are clothed with jungle and in- 
habited by wild tribes. In some districts may be found land- 
| holders of the Be type. But in twenty-two others the State 
_ is the universal landlord, and the dream of peasant proprietors not 
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subjected to a dual ownership and harsh evictions, cheerful, con- 
tented, and punctual in their payments of revenue, is here not a 
theory or vision but a reality. Every one has heard of caste and 
its infinite varieties which custom cannot stale, but in no other 
part of India does sect produce such odd results. In Madras, 
says the editor pithily— 

A broad line of sectarian division separates the community into members 
of the right hand and left hand factions. The origin of this strange 
division is obscured by fable, but at the present day it often occasions dis- 
turbance at public festivals. Some weavers are found in the one faction, 
some in the other; the fisherman sides with the right hand, the hunter 
with the left ; the agricultural labourers range themselves ou the right, 
while their wives are reported to frequently attach themselves to the left ; 
with the shoemakers this division of the sexes is said to be often reversed. 


Further on we learn that the collisions between the rival factions 
are often sudden, desperate, and destructive, and that when a feud 
exists, all intercourse ceases between husband and wife. 

In addition to Pondicherry, which we believe Lord Dufferin 
has been the first Viceroy to visit, the French have a small 
settlement on the Malabar coast, at the south of the river Mahé, 
called by the same name. No one would wish to give our excellent 
neighbours any excuse for national jealousy by hinting that the 
retention of this town or of the settlement of Karikal, on the 
coast of Coromandel, causes us the slightest inconvenience. Mahé 
has an annual revenue of 1,780/., a school, a chapel, and a post 
office, and is under a chef de service. Karikal is more important, 
with an area of more than 33,000 acres and a revenue of 6,000/. 
a year. This place, too, besides the inevitable chef de service and 
eight other officials, boasts of M.le Maire and a Corporation of 
thirteen persons, “ all elected by universal suffrage.” Mahé is 
described as a decaying place, covered with a dense forest of 
cocoanut palms. 

The experiment of a native administration in Mysore seems more 
promising from the fact that although that State was restored in 
1881 to the young Maharaja, the supervision of the Imperial 
Government has not entirely ceased. The laws and the rules for 
the transaction of public business cannot be altered without “ com- 
petent authority,” which we apprehend must mean the Maharaja 
and his Council. Even then the approval of the Government of 
India would be necessary. All revenue assessments carried out 
and all rights and tenures recognized during the minority of the 
Prince are to be respected. A high political British officer will 
still remain at Bangalore, but he is styled Resident and not Chief 
Commissioner. If ever a native Prince had a fair opportunity of 
showing how he can exercise power with equity and for the good 
of his people, that chance has now fallen to Maharaja Chama 
Rajendra Wudiyar. His adoptive father, Krishna Raj, who died 
peacefully in 1868, had been restored to the throne of his ancestors 
by Arthur Wellesley, after Seringapatam. 


We could go on indefinitely quoting or analysing passages in 
which Sir W. Hunter condenses schedules and statistics, de- 
scribes decaying capitals and picturesque rural scenes, gives point 
and effect to the labours of his coadjutors in revenue, commerce, 
manufactures, and social customs, and presents a panorama of 
British administration, whether it has lasted for a century as in 
Bengal and Madras, or for a generation as in the Punjab and 
Pegu. An account of the Bombay Presidency is given in forty- 
nine pages; of Bengal in fifty; of the Punjab and its native 
States in fifty-three. To Puri and the festival of Jagannath some 
twenty pages are allotted, and we cannot recollect any description 
of Hindu idolatry where the truth is told so graphically and yet 
without any attempt at fine writing and harrowing details. But 
the volume devoted to India, No. VI. in the series, is perhaps the 
most remariable. It has some.of the best features of guide-book, 
blue-book, philosophical treatise, administrative report, sportsman’s 
directory, and historical essay. An experienced administrator 
fresh from work in the East, has characterized it as a volume 
which enables the intelligent reader to dispense with several 
tomes of the usual Anglo-Indian library. It might be studied 
with advantage by that increasing class of persons who condescend 
to patronize the Viceroy and his lieutenants and at the same time 
commiserate the woes of place-hunters and young graduates of the 
Universities of Madras and Bombay who how not yet absorbed 
all posts at the disposal of Government. 


One or two minor criticisms occur to us. We have already 
noticed the mistake of adopting the English currency in preference 
to the Indian rupee. An equivalent for some of the less familiar 
castes should always have been given. It is not every one who 
remembers offhand that a Barui is one who cultivates the pan- 
leaf, or that a Garert isa shepherd. For some districts the local 
authorities or compilers have supplied this necessary information. 
In others they have not. And the common name or Anglo-Indian 
equivalent for the food grains might have been added to the native 
and the botanical term, But the series, which we understand one 
more volume will complete, is admirable. It is throughout an 
example of extensive research, judicious selection, and fine work- 
manship. ‘The twelve volumes will supply a want long felt by 
administrators of all grades, and they are full of bright and im- 
perial augury for the future of India, 


SMALL VOLUMES.* 


l the merits of Two North Country Maids are chiefly negative, 
they are none the less conspicuous—a saying which we dedi- 
cate to the authors of most of its contemporary story books. Miss 
Wetherall afflicts us with no tricks and manners, no pict ue 
English, and none of the dramatis persone which are dealt with 
en gros and in the largest masses by the smallest authors. Her 
characters have a separate, if not very searching, - 
And among the positive merits of her little novel should be men- 
tioned the very pleasant local colour, never too emphatic, but 
coming simply and moderately from the writer’s pleasure in the 
place. The two maids are mistress and servant, both distinctly 
nice; and there are other maidens, too, and all of them who have 
been good enough to deserve it are engaged, or in a fair way to 
be, at the end of the story; whereas the girl who had shown 
signs that “her ambition lay in a wish to shine in literary and 
scieutific circles rather than in domestic life” is sternly left un- 
matched. Wife or No Wife? is a story of the traps in which in- 
ternational differences of law will catch unwary Englishwomen 
in their marriage relations with young Frenchmen false enough to 
omit the necessary French forms. Mr. Speight’s heroine lives in 
the Channel Islands, whereby her difficulties are not actually in- 
creased perhaps, but the fact vaguely seems to place her in some 
distressing conditions of exposure to all that is cruel and calcu- 
lating in either country. For Elinor I’Estrange is placed in the 
most impossible position allowed by law; her sufferings, more- 
over, are complicated by a widow, and are brought to a close 
by a catastrophe which the author should really be persuaded 
to reconsider. It is not customary in respectable tiction to 
leave even a second-best heroine triumphant in a successful 
murder without some intimation as to the remorse to follow. 
Mr. Speight relieves the sombreness of the marriage, the friend, 
the widow, the phial, and the difliculties of international law 
by the humours of an elderly aunt, a sergeant, and a lady’s 
maid. Indeed, the types of the persors and the setting of 
the scenes are calculated to save any intending dramatizer of 
Wife or No Wife? a good deal of trouble. The second story 
in the little volume is entirely humorous. Once or twice the 
author does succeed in being almost amusing. That he gene- 
raily fails should not surprise him, for we doubt whether he 
amused himself at all honestly. We have no wish to be severe upon 
an author who is, if anything, above the average of story- 
writers; but we would recommend him, as well as his inferiors, 
to test both humour and pathos by that — test of personal ex- 
perience—of experiment on their own feelings. The habitual use 
of such a test would, of course, not increase the capacity of our 
minor writers, but it would reduce the amount of their production. 
All Along of Piato must be forgiven its title, which is really 
not akin to anything in the story. A little slang there is, but no 
vulgarity of the kind contained in that unfortunate phrase. Mrs. 
King’s heroine has a very evil husband, a spiteful governess, fair 
hair, aspirations after a higher life not much more vague than 
those which Gwendolen Harleth wished so much that she might 
be allowed to confide to Daniel Deronda, and a young friend of 
the other sex of pious and simple character. Poor Ethel’s rather 
trivial little conscience undergoes exercises which are presented 
with a considerable amount of truth. Whatever other signs of 
experience the authoresses of short stories may fail in, they almost 
always show a real, if not very vigorous, vitality in the experiences 
of the conscience. And this really puts their work in a higher 
literary rank than that of their masculine competitors where there 
is no real touch of vitality at all. Nevertheless, Mrs. King, while 
following her Ethel through doubts and questionings, is rather 
curiously callous on behalf of her Arthur, For Arthur was for- 
getting himself for the only time in his career, and giving an 
illicit kiss to the unconscious Mrs, Rice when Mr. Rice, lookin 

over a hedge, was so much annoyed that he dropped his gun, an 

was shot to death by accident. Arthur ought to have reproached 
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himself for the rest of his life much more acutely than we have 
any intimation of his doing. 
ith no such doubtful situations does Vin Vincent deal in her 
purely sentimental story, Miss Lavinia’s Trust. This has the 
unfortunate cachet of a ready-made book; for the unselfish aunt, 
the beautiful niece, the soldierly lover, the tyrannical parvenu 
father are all persons whom Vin Vincent was not obliged to 
take the trouble to conceive. Moreover, the story is very slight ; the 
course of a true love roughened by a father’s tyranny, the lover’s 
death in the Crimea—there is not more in it than this, if we 
except the too frequent reminiscences of Miss Lavinia’s lover of 
bygone years. This James Warren is alluded to far too often, and 
nothing perhaps is a more rapidly growing habit than this of 
repetition. Minor writers should understand, however, that though 
Mr. Matthew Arnold may say “Scotch drink, Scotch morals, and 
Scotch religion” a great many times in a preface, we do not want 
to hear persistently about the manliness of Miss Lavinia’s soldier. 
Two or three times is enough. In the next little book on our 
list—Lady Hutton’s Ward—this commonest of common habits 
the point of irritation and almost gets the laugh which it 
etches on the stage. In this case it is the “fair young face” of 
the heroine that the author is resolved not to spare us. The 


phrase is a sickly one to begin with, and with it we get “pure pale | 


gold,” and the “stately lady,” and the “stern silent man,” and 
“sweet lips,” and all the rest of the silly ready-made vocabulary. 
However, Lady Hutton’s Ward will do no manner of harm to 
the young maid-servants who are fitted to enjoy it, and who will 
not detect the author’s difficulties with the titles of her personages. 


The same mysteries beset Bee Bee in his Passages in the Life | 
of an Undergraduate, but he goes to work with more con-— 


fidence, calling the mother of his unmarried Earl “the Dowager 
Lady Dashwood,” and the youth himself “ Lord Percy Dashwood,” 


and defying the cold conventionality of the critic, This story is | 


evidently youthful, and what seems to the reader a flat fluster may 
really be high spirits. We are willing to believe it. In any case 
we wish to do justice to the author’s nice knack in describing a 
tour Northwards. But in his travels Bee Bee has probably sought 
the promptings of Ollendorff. Otherwise, whence the inspiration 
of a question hurriedly asked by the heroine’s mother at the climax 
of the story:—“ Not the English officer whose runaway match 
with the Spanish captain's daughter of fifteen every one was talk- 


of ? 
The author of The Story of Our Lord has not done her task 
quite so carefully as she thinks. For in one place at least she 
aks of the “ brethren ” of Scripture as Our Saviour’s “ brothers.” 
The more familiar word needs explanation more than did the old 
form; the word “kinsmen” would have avoided the offence. 
According to her preface Miss Younghusband’s object has been to 
ive the combination of the Gospel narratives “ without comment ”; 
ut this she has certainly not done, nor would it be quite possible 
to accomplish it. 

In All is Lost Save Honour Miss Phillimore presents to us a 
hero who is more exactly the servant of conscience than of the kind 
of honour which Francis carried away from the lost field of Pavia. 
It is for conscience’ sake that Armand de Fontévrault renounces 
first his inheritance and then his love, to find them both again 
without blame or reproach, The story is well constructed and plea- 
santly told. So is the simple little narrative of 4 Railway Garden, 
in which confident and prejudiced young women are taught a 
lesson of charitable judgments. By the way, though Mrs, Sitwell 
is writing of the class who habitually speak of aggravating in- 
stead of irritating one another, she should not put the vulgarism 
in all the dignity of print into her well-spoken heroine’s mouth. 
Northope Cave is, of course, the name of one of those caverns or 
coves where the persons of so many story-books are apt to be cut 
off by the tide; and, this being so, Mrs. Sitwell’s village children 
have a very narrow escape. We should like to know whether 
there are any human documents to authorize the consensus of 
authors who represent children of a certain youth as saying “ Me 
is.” Our own large experience, strengthened by a reference to 
that of others, is that they invariably say “I are,” probably 
as the most simple and direct reply to “Are you?” Letter 
than Northope Cave we like the same industrious writer's Baby's 
Prayer-book, which is a brisk and effective little story. For 
young readers of a somewhat larger growth is Mrs, Molesworth’s 
Abbey by the Sea, which is, like the foregoing three stories, 
written to be read by the class of mechanics and artisans who 
have “ had schooling.” Mrs. Molesworth commits persistently the 
very conspicuous fault of giving question and answer, remark 
and reply, verbatim in the most tiresomely trivial conversations, 
Even a “ solid” page would be more attractive than one broken up 
into such talk as she frequently gives us in this little story. 
Bound up with the Abbey by the Sea is “Felix, an Outcast,” 
translated from the French of Mme. de Pressensé, This tale is 
somewhat too sad for children’s reading, and surely the nun 
who figures at the outset is a ruffian such as the wife of the 
Parisian Protestant pasteur (if we are right as to Mme. de 
Pressensé’s identity) might have spared herself the trouble to 
create. Mrs. Gother Mann, author of The Downward Course, has 
given her ingenuity a task to perform in showing how an ordinary 
foune woman may break all the Ten Commandments within the 

imits of a very little story-book. Her unfortunate heroine does 
not get the whole accomplished—at least not fairly. Allowing 
that she violates the Seventh Commandment by a temporary wish 
that she might commit bigamy, we cannot see that she breaks the 
ninth by being tempted—and persistently refusing—to give false 


evidence at a trial. The object of the author of The Black 
Coppice is less sweeping, but she presents a number of evils as 
consequent on the staying away from Sunday morning church 
by young housewives who have little babies and a Sunday dinner 
on their hands. She should, we think, have given some practical 
hints as to what is to be done with the infants, even supposing 
we drop the dinner. The Tuscan peasant manages well enough, 
having a choice of two or three half-hour services in the morning, 
during one of which a neighbour will nurse her little ones in 
return for a like assistance. Miss Lawson should tell her English 
cottager how to manage under such diflerent conditions, but she 
does uot 5 she merely expresses her distrust of “ evening Chris- 
tians.’ 


ELEVEN BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


UR readers will have learnt from his Hibbert Lectures on 
St. Paul, reviewed two years ago in our columns, from what 
int of view Dr. Pfleiderer approaches the Philosophy of Religion. 
Ie is a disciple of the Tubingen school, but .disposed to modify 
what he thinks the too extreme line of some later followers of 
Baur. In the present volume however he is engaged in analyzing 
and criticizing the views of others rather than in propounding 
theories of his own. It comprises a sketch of the German religious 
or sceptical philosophy from Spinoza to Schleiermacher, includin 
a chapter on the English Deists who—as well as the Fren 
| sceptical refugees at the Court of Frederick [1.—largely influenced 
its origin or subsequent development. An introductory chapter is 
devoted to the earlier mysticism of Meister Eckhart, and after- 
wards of Luther and the theosophist Jacob Bihme, and the 
teaching of Giordano Bruno. Dr. Pfleiderer holds that there 
could be no real philosophy of religion until “ with Christianity it for 
the first time appeared as an independent fact,” while before the 
Renaissance fe Reformation there was no independent scientific 
investigation of it, untrammelled by “ presuppositions finished in 
the faith of the Church.” Eckhart was probably an unconscious 
pantheist. Of Bihme’s speculations our author has formed a 
much higher estimate than Hallam, who talks of his “in- 
coherences of madness,” but he traces to Bruno the origin of 
modern philosophy, who was the first to make e. pronounced se 
tion and indeed contradiction between theology and philosophy. 
He seems, as Mr. J. A. Symonds points out in his Catholic 
Reaction, to have held the strange notion, not uncommon in his 
day, that a Christian might believe as matter of faith what as a 
philosopher he rejected as false. And Bruno certainly influenced 
the minds both of Spinoza and Leibnitz, From Spinoza may be 
dated the modern revolt against belief in miracles and inspira- 
tion, Whether he was, as some maintain, an atheist or 
pantheist, Pfleiderer does not discuss, but he points out that 
Spinoza peremptorily refused to appeal to a belief in immortality 
in support of religion and morality; it is clear indeed that he 
considered the practical parts of Scripture alone to have any 
bearing on religion. But it was Wolll’s metaphysical system, 
| based on Leibnitz and Descartes, and tending to subject Scripture 
dogmas to reason, which combined with the teaching of con- 
/ temporary English and French Deists to shape the speculative 
| thought of Germany during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
_ Wolff did not himself directly question the truth of revelation, 
_ but his line of argument was incompatible with its acceptance. 
| It was however left for Reimarus to formulate the necessary 
inference, and his Wolffenbiittel Fragments were .published by 
| Lessing, who was rather a doubter than a deist, but gave a great 
_impulse to deistic habits of thought. His treatise on the 
| Education of Mankind formed the groundwork of Bishop Temple’s 
contribution to the once famous volume of Essays and Reviews, 
Kant was no sceptic and his aim was a conservative one, though 
it may be true that his Dialectic issued in “ wd pew Scepticism ” ; 
its tendency was certainly to resolve revealed doctrines into the 
utterances of reason and the moral sense. But his dominati 
interest, as Pfleiderer observes, “is to secure the uncondition 
character of obligation, the Ought.” Herder, who was a preacher 
and Court chaplain, was a man of strong feeling, and the coldness 
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Church,” and “the green sward of our country fed with the 
martyr blood of Patrick’s sons.” But the sting is in the tail of the 
e sermons, two on 


gna among the hilosophers’ without some reserve”; | 
is system, like that of Schleiermacher afterwards, was subjective, 
and he rejected the historical truth of miracles. Jacobi 
again sought for an emotional rather than an_ intellectual 
basis of knowledge, whence our author calls him “a philosopher 
only in his polemic against other philosophical views”; this toomay 
help to explain the influence he exerted over the imaginative mind 
of Goethe. The religious and reconstructive reaction against the 
sceptical movement in Germany at the beginning of the present 
century took a Catholic shape in the Romantic School, represented 
by Novalis and Tieck—though Novalis never actually became a 
Catholic—while it found a Protestant exponent in Schleiermacher. 
Pfleiderer’s treatment of the Romantic School is slight, and not 
very sympathetic; its influence on Catholic theology may be 
traced in such writers as Hennes, Méhler, and Gorres. Schleiermacher 
sought to combine in his teaching the intellectual and emotional 
elements and find a basis of truth in the collective Christian con- 
sciousness to which Scripture speaks and by which it must be 
judged. He thus aimed at restoring a supernatural principle, but 
all details of doctrine were regarded as non-essential ; his scheme 
‘was at bottom a purely subjective one; and hence it offered no 
effective barrier to the destructive criticism of Strauss, who had 
+ his disciple. But Pfleiderer’s present volume stops short of 
trauss, 

Dr. Ebrard is Professor of Theology at the Evangelical Univer- 
sity of Erlangen. The object of his Scientific Vindication of 
Christianity is to meet objections urged against revelation from 
the modern researches of natural science, whether as affecting 
“the eternal instincts of Christian truth according to the facts of 
nature and of the human consciousness,” or the historical fact of 
redemption, which postulates the historical reality of another 
fact—viz., a revolt which has occurred in time of the creature 
against the Creator, With historical objections to the authenticity 
of the Scriptural records he does not here concern himself. The 
first part of the present volume is accordingly devoted to vindi- 
cating the reality of the ethical law and its Divine Author, the 
second part to establishing the existence and real nature of him. 
The argument is clearly reasoned out, but the style is far from 
lucid, and it does not gain in clearness from a stilted and clumsy 
translation, which makes no attempt at reducing the original into 
idiomatic English. 

Dr. Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People is a revised edition 
of his Manual of the History of New Testament Times. It com- 
prises a detailed examination, first of what he calls “ the Pales- 
tinian-Jewish literature,” including portions of the Old Testament 
books, as well canonical as apocryphal or “ pseudepigraphical ”— 
several, as the Psalms e.g., are included; secondly, “ the Graco- 
Jewish literature,” which includes the Septuagint, the Greek 
apocryphal books and other historical or philosophical writings, 
and what the author designates “ Jewish propaganda under a 
heathen mask,” such as the Sibylline books and other “ Jewish 
pieces under heathen names.” The volume thus consists entirely 
of a critical discussion of documents, and contains a good deal of 
interesting information, though the author’s views are of course 
often open to dispute. He is careful to warn his readers that the 
division into two groups of Palestinian and Hellenistic literature 
is a somewhat arbitrary one, adopted for the purpose of discrimi- 


nating what represents the standpoint of Pharisaic Judaism from | 


what bears noticeable marks of Hellenistic influences, The style 
is fairly readable, but the volume is better suited for reference than 
for direct perusal. 

We do not profess to have waded through the long and rather 
tedious series of Dr. Pratt's little essays on ‘“ Selective Evolution,” 


* Problems in Bible Reading,” and “ Genesis of the Soul.” But | 


we have looked into them, and have studied his Prologue on the 
Origin of Speech and his Epilogue on “Man as a Conscious 
Being,” without being as much impressed as he evidently is him- 
self with the depth and originality, to say nothing of the in- 
telligibility, of his speculations. That he regards the Scriptural 
record of creation as “ fabulous” we were prepared to find, but 
we fail to perceive that he has thrown any fresh light on the 
fables either of Scripture or of human nature, though it is clear 
that the general drift of the volume is designed as a protest 
against supernaturalism. But we may as well give his conclusions 
in his own words, without undertaking to interpret them :—“ The 
regeneration of the human by the genesis of the soul is a natural 
process. It is by this process that immortality is imparted to 
man; individual man and woman being thereby selected and fitted 
for the life for which they have been prepared. It is by this 
process that the natural mortal gains a natural immortality. It 
is by this process that the human is made into and becomes the 
divine human. It is by this process that the animal and the 
spiritual gain their true value in the natural or the divine. It is 
by this process that spirit and matter gain their formal and 
formative union in God.” , 

The Rev. Joseph Farrell was an Irish priest, for a time Pro- 
fessor in Carlow College, and afterwards engaged in parochial work 
at Mayborough and Monestrevan. This volume contains a 
— collection of some fifty of his Sermons for different 
estivals and Sundays of the Christian year. They are for the 
most part edifying and practical, and have little to distinguish 
them from the average of homiletic literature, except as being 
pervaded by a fine flavour of Hibernian rhetoric, which naturally 
rises to a climax in the discourses on St. Patrick, when we are 
bidden “to look back with pride to the long glories of the Irish 


volume, Three speeches are appended to 
education, and one “in favour of the Pope,” i.e. of the Temporal 
Power, delivered after the occupation of Rome in 1870. Its 
drift may be sufficiently gathered from one or two sentences :— 
“ A meeting like the present may well make one proud to be an 
Irishman and an Irish priest,” when one remembers “the glorious 
fact that through all the chance and change of 1400 years Ireland 
has clung to the See of Peter with all the warmth of a faithful 
heart and all the tenacity of an unswerving purpose.” If for 1400 
years we read 300 the statement would be more nearly accurate, 
since the “warmth” and “tenacity” date primarily from the 
period when England ceased to cling to the See of Peter, and when 
therefore the “faithful heart” and “unswerving purpose” measured 
love of Rome by hatred of the Saxon heretic. A few pages 
further on Pius IX. in bis Vatican prison is compared to “the 
evicted tenant of a heartless Irish landlord.” 

Mr. Edward Woredell’s Gospel of Divine Help is “ addressed 
chiefly to members of the Society of Friends,” and he tells us in his 
preface that he has felt constrained reluctantly to handle themes 
which are properly matter of spiritual consciousness rather than of 
intellectual apprehension, only because so many Friends are 
drifting into Agnosticism or Unitarianism from failing to distinguish 
theological traditions from the teaching of Christ. His aim is to 
meet difficulties not of the reason but the conscience, and he 
undertakes to do so by appealing to that “spirit of comprehen- 
siveness” which he claims as a special heritage of his own— 
Quaker—community. The Quakers have always ascribed to “the 
inner light * an authority co-ordinate at Jeast with that of the 
written word, and Mr. Worsdell is therefore justified on this 
principle in applying both to the contents and the interpretation of 
Scripture a “ verifying faculty ” of his own, though he applies it, 
as he frankly admits, to points the earlier Quakers never thought 
of disputing. He is thus of course enabled to put aside, as untrue 
or indifferent, many notions or beliefs usually held to belong to 
orthodox Christianity, which are repugnant to the enlightened 
conscience of our own age. The treatise is written in a temperate 
and religious spirit, but it says little which has not been said again 
and again during recent years by writers of the Broad school of 
theology, and it may be doubted whether it will have much effect 
in securing the faith of those for whose benefit it is specially in- 
tended in the Divinity of Christ. There are not wanting signs 
indeed that the Quaker community has lapsed into a somewhat 
moribund condition. But with that question the author does not 
here deal, and neither need we. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke left the Church of England some years 
ago because he could no longer in conscience conform to its 
authorized teaching. It would be unreasonable therefore to © 

uarrel with him for contravening Anglican doctrine in its most 
sa sada points, as when on the very first page of his Sermons 
preached in Bedford Chapel he tully and formally denies the 
Divinity of Christ. Nor is it perhaps out of harmony with his 
present position that, while every discourse is prefixed in orthodox 
fashion with a Scripture text, he should not exhibit much deference 
for the authority either of the Old or New Testament. His 
estimate of the Old Testament narrative, to which he calls our 
special attention in the preface, is of “a legend, invented by the 
writer with a patriotic and religious purpose, out of some scanty 
materials,” and that Abraham and Lot are not, if we rightly 
understand him, historical personages, but “ stand out as repre- 
sentatives of two types” of characters still common among us, 
and “ the fable” of their choice of the land “ is always true” and 
edifying, in the sense of the Choice of Hercules. That his estimate 
of the value of the New Testament—and no doubt in his own way 


he attaches a high value to it—does not include any idea of 


divine inspiration may be inferred from many passages. Thus, 
for example, he tells us that fear, asa religious motive, “ is 
always a devilish weapon, and drives men to the devil,” a view 
which is of course directly — to the teaching both 
of Christ and of St. Paul. While again he devotes some 
pages to discussing the arguments that “ if eternal punishment is 
not true, neither is eternal blessedness,” and urging its “ false- 
ness,” he does not distinctly refer to the Scripture passages, such 
as Matt. xxv. 46, on which that argument is generally based. On 
the whole the volume contains several striking ethical essays ; by 
very few is it likely to be accepted as an adequate presentation, by 
few probably as even a partial presentation, of the preaching of 
the 

Itis a far ery from Mr. Stopford Brooke to Father Humphry, 
the Jesuit, whose Bible and Belief is naturally designed to show 
that Scripture, though divinely inspired, “is not, and cannot be, 
the rule of faith,” but is “an instrument given by God to His 
Church,” and requiring her infallible interpretation. It is there- 
fore her exclusive property, and cannot be used “ apart from her,” 
still less against her. The tractate is somewhat dry and technical, 
as is the case with other productions of the same writer, but there 
is a good deal of Scotch shrewdness about his line of argument, in 
which many beyond Mr. Humphry’s communion would to a 
certain extent agree. 

Mr. Skey tells us that, in his Perfect Day, he has put together 
a few simple thoughts for the rest and refreshment, rather than 
the direct instruction, of the aged. The little volume consists of 
twelve short chapters, each commencing with Scripture passages 
and ending with verses from familiar hymns, and seems well 


adapted for its purposes. — 
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an to compress into a tiny 
et of about a hun very small pages in very large type an 
exhaustive catechetical first of “the the 
Church of Christ in England” from the time of Tertullian—which 
dismisses Part J.—and secondly, in Part IL, of “her Ministers, 
Ordinances, and Rites,” and thirdly of her political status. So 
ambitious an attempt was of course foredoumed to failure, but the 
compiler has also laid himself open to detailed criticism in many 
apa No fault of course can be found with him for treating 

is subject from a distinctively Anglican point of view as he 
understands it, but history is not to be travestied in the interests 
of any ecclesiastical theory. And to speak of “ Wiclif” simply as 
@ precursor of the Reformation by his reform of doctrinal and 
practical abuses, without a word of reference to his subversive 
doctrines social and religious—some of which are expressly con- 
demned in the 39 Articles—betrays either ignorance or wilful 
ignoring of the plainest facts. And the slightest acquaintance 
with any tolerable Church history of the period—we do not say 
with so learned and impartial a work as Canon Dixon’s, which 
however he might have been expected to study—would have 
saved Mr. Woodhouse from the absurdity of roundly defining the 
English Reformation, without a syllable of qualification, as “ the 
Catholic Restoration,” and lumping together divines like Cranmer, 
Ridley, Jewell, Laud, Usher, Beveridge and Thorndyke, as all 

ig the same view of it. 

The Oxford House Tracts, so far as we can judge from the 
first nine numbers, now before us, seem well adapted, like the 
Oxford House itself, to do good service both social and religious. 
They deal in brief and popular form, with incisive logic but in a 
tolerant and kindly spirit, with various current “ difficulties” either 
concerning Christianity itself, or particular Christian doctrines, or 
the claims and secular position of the Church. Some are written 
by clergymen, some by laymen, and of course they are of unequal 
merit. But without at all intending to disparage the others, we may 
note as specially commendable the Warden of Keble’s argument 
that “ Difficulties about Christianity” are “no Reason for Dis- 
believing it,” being in fact an inseparable note of any true religion, 
Professor Paget's “ Everlasting Punishment,” and “Salvation” by 
Mr. V. S. Coles, Librarian of the Pusey House. We should only 
do injustice to an argument already, from the nature of the case, 
studiously condensed by attempting to reproduce it in outline 
here. In the ninth Tract, “ Free Thinking,” Dr. Sanday exposes in 
a calm and critical tone, with a masterly touch, the reckless 
assertions and elaborate ignorance of Christian evidences displayed 
in Mrs. Annie Besant’s Freethinker’s Text-book, culminating in the 
presentation of our Lord as the new Hero of a sun-myth, and an 
explanation of the Cross which Dr. Sanday rightly judges too 
monstrous and revolting to bear explicit mention, Few ers 
will feel disposed to question his conclusion, that “ it is not enough 
to possess a vigorous English style, a clear head, and a certain 
amount of iil-assorted reading [and, we may add, singularly 
perverted imagination ], to make a competent judge of the evidences 
of Christianity.” 


GILBERT WHITE’S SELBORNE.* 


‘HE Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne is an English 
classic which takes rank with /’e Complete Angler, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and The Pilgrim's Progress, and it is as companions 
to these works that all the editions on our list have been issued. 
Notwithstanding that it deals with scientific questions which have 
been widely studied and developed in recent times, it is as delight- 
ful and profitable reading to-day as it was when it was first pub- 
lished, nearly a hundred years ago, It has passed through 
numerous editions, varying in size and importance from the 
original quarto to a threepenny pamphlet, and it has been added 
to, commented on, revised, and illustrated by most of the popular 
writers on natural history since Gilbert White's time. The 
Natural History probably stands next to Shakspeare’s plays in the 
number of its commentators, and in some editions of the work the 
notes are almost equal in extent to the text itself. 

Although it is ore of our most popular books on natural history, 
White’s Sellorne is not well understood, and the most opposite 
views are held of its purport and value to the student of nature. 
Many persons believe with Mr. Haweis “ that White of Selborne 
never got beyond a country walk, yet by simply noting down 
faithfully and lovingly what he saw day by day, he composed a 
work as amusing as a romance, and as instructive asa schoolbook,” 
and Mr. Jefferies speaks of the “ simple character” of his writings, 
while others think that his time was chiefly occupied in watch- 
ing swallows hide under bushes or go under water to hibernate 
in winter. Now, considering the difficulty of travelling in White's 
time, and especially the peculiar character of the deeply-worn 
roads in his part of Hampshire, he was a considerable tra- 


* White's Natural History of Selborne. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. LKoutledge’s World Library. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By the Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. 
Edited by Henry Morley. Cassell’s National Library. 2 vols, 1887. 

The Natural History of Selborne; with a Naturalist’s Calendar and 
Additiona! Observations. With a Preface by Richard Jefferies, The 
Camelot Series, Walter Scott. 1887. 

The Natural History [and Antiquities] of Selborne, and the Naturalist’s 
Calendar. By the Kev. Gilbert White, A.M. Edited, with Notes, by 
G. Christopher Davies. Fully Illustrated. ‘The Chandos Classics. 
Warne & Co. 


veller, and frequently went to London, Oxford, Lewes, and other 

,and from which places some of his letters were written; 
and it is well known that he was personally acquainted with 
some of the leading naturalists and antiquarians of the day— 
Sir Joseph Ranks, Pennant, Nash, Dr. Chandler, &c. It is, more- 
over, impossible to read his book without seeing that he was 
familiar with all the best works on natural history of his time 
—e.g. Ray’s “Philosophical Letters,” Derham’s “ Physico-Theo- 
logy,” Stillingfleet’s “ Tracts,” Pennant’s “ Zoology,” the works of 
Stephen Hales, Linnzeus, Scopoli, &c., and he was a contributor 
to, as well as a reader of, The Transactions of the Royal Society, 
There is ample evidence, indeed, in every page of the book that 
White was quite abreast of the natural lapeioiee of his tim 
and in advance of it in some subjects to which he devoted his quae 
attention. He was the first to describe the beautiful little harvest- 
mouse and the large bat, and to differentiate the three species of 
willow-wrens, while his observations on earthworms little 
short of those of Charles Darwin in interest and extent. 

It must be admitted, however, that White laid himself open to 
misconstruction by the want of order in the arrangement of his 
letters, and his book is on this account less suited to the student 
of our day than to his own, when Ray’s “ Letters,” on which 
he probably modelled it, was a text-book for English natural- 
ists, On this subject Sir William Jardine, one of White's most 
sympathetic commentators, observes :—“ Mr. White seems to 
have adopted no plan or rule in arranging the subjects of 
these letters. This may have its advantages as recording the 
observations when freshly made, or before the memory had 
failed, but a correspondence or journal kept in this way would 
almost require for the sake of convenience to have the subjects. 
brought together.” The two series of letters which constitute The 
Natural History were written during nearly the same periods 
of time, those to Pennant from 1767 to 1780, and those to 
Barrington from 1769 to 1787, and they contain many references 
to the same facts and almost in the same words, but separated 
from each other by many pages in the volume itself. To this in- 
convenience White’s earlier commentators, Dr, Aikin, Marwick, 
and Jesse, have added others of similar kind by ransacking his 
manuscript journals and repeating for the third time many 
observations which White had already dealt with in his letters in 
slightly different words, This is the reason why a comparatively 
trivial matter like the hibernation of swallows, which seems so 
absurd to us nowadays, appears to have occupied so much of 
White’s attention. White ier very well that swallows migrate 
in winter, but Barrington was sceptical on the subject and 
difficult to convince. Writing to Barrington, he says, “ You are, 
I know, no great friend to migration. . . But we must not, I 
think, deny migration in general; because migration certainly 
does subsist in some places, as my brother in Andalusia has fully 
informed me. Of the motions of these birds he has ocular de- 
monstration, for many weeks together, both spring and fall; 
during which period myriads of the swallow-kind traverse the straits 
of Gibraltar from north to south, and from south to north, ac- 
cording to the season.” White's inquiries were directed to ascer- 
taining whether a few belated swallows were able to survive our 
winters and under what conditions—a question which is not yet 
set at rest. 

It is certain that White had written several of his letters- 
before he conceived the idea of publishing them in a collected 
form. The first suggestion on the subject seems to have come 
from Barrington in 1770, when more than half the letters to- 
Pennant had been written, “ When we meet,” says White,. 
“T shall be glad to have some conversation with you concern- 
ing the proposal you make of my drawing up an account of the 
animals in this neighbourhood”; and the following year, in a 
letter to Pennant, quoted by Professor Bell, we learn the form 
which the publication would probably assume. “As to any 
publication of my own,” White remarks, “ I look on it with great 
diffidence, finding that I ought to have begun it twenty years 
ago; but, if I was to attempt anything, it should be something of 
a Natural History of my native parish, an Annus Historico- 
Naturalis, comprising a journal for one whole year, and illus- 
trated with large notes and observations.” As materials accu- 
mulated, and his antiquarian researches were completed, White 
conceived the more ambitious desire “to lay before the publie 
his idea of parochial history, which, he thinks, ought to consist 
of natural productions and occurrences as well as antiquities,” 
as he stated in the preface to the original edition; but the 
idea of giving a naturalist’s diary, or calendar, held possession of 
his mind throughout, for at the end of his Natural History we 
read :— When I first took the present work in hand, I proposed 
to have added an Annus Historico-Naturalis, or The Natural 
History of the Twelve Months of the Year, which would have 
comprised many incidents and occurrences that have not fallen in 
my way to be mentioned in my series of letters; but as Mr. (Dr.) 
Aikin, of Warrington, has lately published something of this sort, 
I shall here take respectful leave of you and natural history 
together.” The book here referred to is the Calendar of Nature. 
The Naturalist’s Calendar usually attributed to White, and pub- 
lished with his letters, was also compiled by Dr. Aikin from 
White’s manuscript journals, 

We gather from these and numerous other sentences through- 
out his letters how White came to write the History and 
Antiquities of Selborne, and also the secret of the charm which 
the book possesses for every new generation of students of 
natural history. It was the periodic natural phenomena, or 
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the natural history of the year, observed and recorded day 

day, week by week, and month by month, which absorbed 

ite’s attention, and it is the same periodic phenomena—the 
changes of the face of nature with the changes of the seasons and 
meteorological conditions, always following the same order but 
never exactly alike in successive years—which forms the chief 
attraction of the study of natural history in our days, as indeed it 
has done at all times from Hesiod’s downwards, Gilbert White 
was well acquainted with the classifications of natural objects of 
Ray and Linnwus and made use of them, but he also made 
classifications of his own which are much more intelligible and 
interesting to the student of living things. He classified birds 
according to their song, their migrations, their kinds of food, their 
gait and manner of flight, whether they wash or dust them- 
selves, and so on through the whole range of their habits and 
instincts. “System,” he says,“ is by no means to be thrown 
aside—without system the field of nature would be a pathless 
wilderness—but system should be subservient to, not the main 
object of, pursuit”; and in another place he administers a 
rebuke to the systematizers more common among us nowadays 
than in his time :—“ The botanist should be by no means content 
with a list of names; but should study plants philosophically, 
should investigate the laws of vegetation, should examine the 
powers and virtues of herbs, should promote their cultivation, 
and graft the gardener, the planter, all the husbandman on the 
phytologist.” Gilbert White was no “collector”; he had no 
museum, no cabinets of insects, and kept no birds or animals, 
except Timothy the tortoise, in confinement; and he only shot 
wild birds when he wished to send specimens to Pennant or 
Barrington for identification. In answer to Barrington’s request to 
send him a live blackcap White replied :—* I wish it were in my 
power to procure you one of these songsters; but I am no bird- 
catcher, and so little used to birds in a cage, that I fear if I had 
one it would soon die for want of skill in feeding.” White was 
an “ outdoor naturalist, one that takes his observations from the 
subject itself, and not from the writings of others,” and his 
method was to note down his daily observations in a well-arranged 
diary. Some of the larger editions of The Natural History contain 
———- pages of this diary. There are columns for recording 

e temperature, pressure, rain, wind, and weather; for the leafing 
and blossoming of trees and plants; the first appearance and the 
disappearance of birds and insects ; observations with regard to fish 
and other animals; and general memorandums of crops, farming, 
and rural economy in all its forms—everything, in short, which 
constitutes the natural history of the year. 

It is a common error to speak of Gilbert White as an orni- 
thologist, as he was a naturalist in the widest sense of the word, 
and no branch of natural science then known was overlooked by 
him. He considered the weather of a district was part of its 
natural history, and he studied it with great attention and inte- 
rest. He was a geologist, and described the soil and fossils of his 
neighbourhood ; a botanist, and, beside describing the ordinary 
vegetation, he wrote much on the economic value of timber, &c. 
He was an anthropologist, and, in addition to a table of the vital 
statistics, he described the occupations, superstitions, and diseases 
of the inhabitants of the parish of Selborne. He was an ento- 
mologist, and a close student of the habits of crickets and other 
insects, and the ravages which their larvee committed in forest, 
field, and garden. Even the stricter physical sciences were not 
neglected, and we find a most interesting essay on the echo and 
other physical phenomena, It is, indeed, in the range and variety 
of: the subjects dealt with, quite as much as in the charming style 
in which the book is written, that the popularity and interest for 
all classes of readers of The Natural History of Selborne lies, as 
does the reason why it survives more ambitious systematic works, 
such as Pennant’s Zoology, which were published about the same 
time. 

As to the four editions in our list the exigencies of size and price 
have led to the abridgment and the omission of all explanatory 
notes from three of them, and their novelty lies in the few pages 
of introductory remarks by the several editors—those of Mr. 
Jefferies being of the greatest interest to the naturalist. Mr. 
Davies's edition is complete in all respects. It is well illustrated, 
and has sufficient notes to correct a few of Mr. White's observa- 
tions which subsequent study has found to be erroneous, without 
embarrassing the reader with extraneous matter. 


A SUFI POET.* 


i Masnavi of Jalil ad Din Rimi is in some ways the most 
remarkable book of ethics and religious thought that Islam 
has produced. It is, however, a product of Islam only through 
the accident that its author was by birth and education a Muslim; 
for his work savours little of the arid doctrines of the Koran, and 
it may much be doubted whether the Prophet would either have 
understood or have approved of a teaching which is so directly 
an outcome of the “fair humanities” of the Neoplatonists, come 
to be read by the light of the old Persic learning that still 
lingered, despite Islam, in the colleges of Balkh and Eastern 
Persia. The Masnavi is remarkable tor being a summary of re- 
igious thought that has been accepted as a standard by the 

herents of nearly all the sects of Islam. It holds throughout 


* Masnavi-i-ma’navi. The Spiritual Couplets of Maulana Jaldl-ad-Din 
Muhammad-i-Rimi, Translated and Abridged by E. H. Whintfield, M.A. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1887. 


the Muslim East somewhat the position so long accorded in Pro-~ 
testant as well as Catholic Christendom to the “ Imitation” of 
Thomas & Kempis. The Masnavi is written with a strong Sunni 
bias, and in Turkey is esteemed “the amulet of the soul,” second 
ay to the Koran and the traditions; but this in no wise prevents 
its having been for centuries, among the Persian Shi‘ahs also, the 
most widely read and popular of religious manuals. 

Jalil ad Din was born at Balkh in the year 1207 a.D., of a 
family that’ claimed descent from the Caliph Abu Bekr, and his 
father, Baha ad Din, was related to the Shah of the reigning 
Kharizmian dynasty, This potentate on an occasion took dire 
offence at a sermon preached by Baha ad Din, in which politics 
were said to have played too prominent a part, and the preacher had 
to flee his native country, taking with him his son Jalal ad Din, 
at the time a child of about five years old. When the fugitives 
reached Bagdad they heard the news that the Shah of Kharizm 
was king no more, for Balkh had been destroyed by the hordes of 
Jenghiz Khan. After further wanderings and many adventures 
Baha ad Din finally settled at Konia in Asia Minor, the Iconia of 
St. Paul, and the chief town of the old Roman province of 
Galatia. Konia was in those days the capital of one of the 
western Saljak dynasties, whose chief had arrogated to himself 
the title of Sultan of Rim (Asia Minor). The poet's ethnic title 
of Rami (“ he of Asia Minor ”) was thus taken from the land of his 
adoption and not from that of his birth. At Konia Jalal ad Din 
passed his life, wrote his Masnavi, and gathered round him a body 
of disciples who afterwards became the order of dervishes known 
as the Maulavis. He died in 1273, leaving behind him a son, who 
succeeded to the generalship of the order. His dying instructions 
to his disciples concluded with the words, “ Verily, the best man 
is he who doth good to men, and the best speech is that which is 
short and guideth men aright. Praise be to God who is the 
Unity.” The great Safi poet and philosopher was the con- 
temporary of Thomas Aquinas. Sutfiism, it need hardly be said, 
did not originate in Jalil ad Din Raimi, but the form that modern 
Sufiism has adopted—and it is the creed of most earnest and 
thinkingMuslims among both the Shi‘ahs and the Sunnis—shows the 
stamp that was set on its doctrines by Jalal ad Din’s remarkable 
book. Before entering upon a brief notice of the Sufi teaching as set 
forth in the Masnavi, it may perhaps be desirable to warn our 
readers against a misconception into which many have fallen who 
have written on the subject of modern phases of Eastern religions, 
M. Garein de Tassy, for instance, and his school are wont to be 
very bitter on the subject of ‘Ces funestes doctrines”; and it has 
become a commonplace of European criticism to say that the Sufi 
philosophy ought to be regarded as merely another name for Pan- 
theism. But this is in no wise the case. The phraseology of the 
Suti poets is alone to blame for the confusion. It must be con- 
fessed that in his exposition of the doctrine of the indwelling and 
inworking of Allah—which is the cardinal point of Sufiism—Jalal 
ad Din often makes use of similes and expressions that betray 
some acquaintance with the arguments in use among the Pan- 
theistic schools of India. Sufiism, however, is none the less en- 
tirely distinct from Pantheism. As Mr. Whinfield, in his intro- 
duction, is careful to note, the Sili regards “everything naught 
except God, and gives life to this dead ‘ Not-being,’ the universe, 
by representing it as instinct with the ‘deeply interfused’ 
presence of the Personal God.” Pantheism, on the contrary, re- 
tuses to acknowledge a Personal God by identifying Him with 
the created universe. In points of practice, also, the Sufis are 
entirely at variance with the Pantheistic schools, Man’s free will 
and his responsibility for all his actions is a very prominent tenet 
of the Sutis, and in this they are directly at issue with both the 
Pantheists and the rigidly orthodox Muslims, 

The Masnavi is written in six books, and in the original con- 
tains some twenty-six thousand couplets; “a full translation, 
therefore,” as Mr, Whinfield frankly states, “ would be intolerably 
tedious.” What the translator, therefore, has done is to give 
abstracts of the principal stories which Jalil ad Din uses, so to 
speak, as the texts for his sermons; and these are in every case 
followed by a literal and line-for-line translation of the doctrinal 
and ethical homilies in which the poet has once again attempted 
the old task of justifying the ways of Allah to man. It cannot 
be doubted that in many points Sutiism, at its origin, owed a 
great debt to Christianity, and especially to the doctrines taught 
in the various Gnostic and Platonistic communities that had 
spread over the East. The divergence between Christian doctrine 
aud Sufi teaching is now complete; but there can be no doubt 
that the cardinal principle of Sutiism is that same “love” which 
St. Paul called “ charity,” and that the Sufis have made a gallant 
attempt at infusing life into the dry bones of Islam by evoking 
“passion” as the key to spiritual knowledge, “ the mighty spell 
of love that is to conjure away all difficulties, and make man 
know God, Jalal ad Din from the beginning acknowledges how 
utterly man’s faculties are incapable of forming any just con- 
ceptions of the Absolute. On this point he would satisfy even 
Mr. Herbert Spencer :— 


Pen was broken and paper torn. 
In explaining it Reason sticks fast like an ass in the mire. 


Though all symbols derived from the world of sense are by their 
very origin misleading, their use is justified by the necessities of 
human thought, and, for the type of that heavenly love which is 
to bring about a proper understanding on man’s part of the ways 
of God, the poet finds no better symbol than that earthly love 
which is evoked by beauty of body and of soul. It is this 
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sensuous imagery (which is nowadays so gone out of fashion that 
we have almost lost the key, though it would all have been 
clear and comprehensible to men of the days of St. Bernard or 
Thomas & Kempis) that forms the chief stumbling-block to the 
just comprehension of the poem by a Western mind. We are but 
ittle accustomed to follow these discursive moralizings in which, 
through the symbolism of the earthly passions, all eastern poets 
attempt to open the eyes to spiritual beauty, where 
Love is the astrolabe of God’s mysteries, 


The subject, however, is too complex to be discussed to any pur- 
pose in the columns of a review, though it was needful to call 
attention thereto, as it accounts for the marked way in which the 
poet attempts the solution of all ulative questions by attacking 
them, not from the metaphysical point of view, but on their 
ethical side, through the principle of love. 

It was the aim of Sufiism to introduce into Islam a lively sense 
of the Fatherhood of God; to explain away the more terrible 
attributes and the mystery of evil by teaching a higher knowledge 
that shall enable man to penetrate the purpose of God, perceiving 
that what we call evil is only relative, and should ultimately turn 
to good; while its presence must be accounted for by the fact that 
man’s present state of being is entirely one of probation. Where 
would be the need of self-control, the poet demands, without evil 
passions to be curbed ? or, who would be able to show patience 
that had not suffered from the pressure of affliction? Under 
various forms the argument is set forth again and again in the pages 
of the Masnavi. The following may serve as a specimen both of 
Mr. Whinfield’s translation and also of the style of the poet. The 
discussion is given as between a Sufi, who does not see why the 
world would not get on better without the evil in it, and his 
friend, a Qazi, who represents the views of the poet. 

The Sufi said :—“ The Great Helper is able 

To procure for us a profit without loss. 

He who casts into the fire roses and trees 

Can accomplish good without injury to any. 

He who extracts the rose from the thorn ' 

Can also turn this winter into spring. 

He who exalts the heads of the cypresses 

Is able also out of sadness to bring joy. 

He by whose iat all non-existent things exist, 

What harm to him were it if he made them eternal ? 
He who gave to the body a soul and made it live 
What loss to him were it if He never caused it to die ? 
How would it be if that Liberal One were to give 
Their hearts’ desire to his slaves without toil, 

And keep away from these feeble ones 

The ambushed snares of lust and temptations of Iblis?” 


The Qazi said :—“ If there were no bitter things, 

And no opposition of fair and foul, stone and pearl, 
And no lust, or Satan, or concupiscence, 

And no wounds, or war, or fraud, 

Pray, O destroyer of virtue, by what name and title 
Could the King of kings address His slaves ? 

How could He say, ‘ O temperate, or O meek one!’ 

Or ‘ O courageous one, or O wise one ?’ 

How could there be temperate, gentle, or liberal 
If there were no cursed Satan to tempt them astray ? 
Rustum and Hamzah would be all the same as cowards ; 
Wisdom and knowledge would be useless and vain. 
Wisdom and knowledge sérve to guide the wanderers ; 
Were there but one road wisdom would be needless, 
To pamper the house of your body fleeting as water, 
Do you think it right to ruin both worlds?” 


How to reconcile free will with predestination, which in every 
Muslim’s view is a necessity resultant of the omniscience of the 
Deity, is a question that, in Jalal ad Din’s view, need cause no 
man difficulty. According to him man’s own consciousness bears 
witness that he is able to choose good and to refuse evil; but, as 
his chief duty should be to learn how to identify himself with 
God’s will, this knowledge must put an end to any feeling of 
“ compulsion,” and in his free will should be his chief pleasure in 
carrying out the divine will. The argument occurs in the first 
book, and is sufficiently remarkable to deserve quotation :— 

Whosoever is bewildered by wavering will, 

In his ear hath God whispered this riddle, 

That He may bind him on the horns of a dilemma ; 

For he says, “Shall I do this or its reverse ? ” 

Also from God comes the preference for one alternative, 

’Tis from God’s impulsion that man chooses one of the two, 

The word “ compulsion ” makes me impatient for love's sake ; 

"Tis he who loves not who is fettered by compulsion, 

This is close communion with God, not compulsion, 

The shining of the sun, and not a dark cloud, 

Or, if it be compulsion, *tis not common compulsion, 

It is not the domination of wanton wilfulness. 

O son, they understand this compulsion 

For whom God opens the eyes of the inner man. 

Things hidden and things future are plain to them ; 

To speak of the past seems to them despicable. 

They possess freewill and compulsion besides, 

As in oyster-shells rain-drops are pearls, 

The poet tells us in one place that the words of the Koran; 
“spiritually understood,” have seven senses ; but it would require 
more laxity of interpretation even than this to deduce the doctrine 
eet forth in the passage just quoted from the obscure and contra- 
dictory passages where Muhammad, in language that certainly will 
not bear logical analysis, attempts to réconcile free will and predes- 
tination. Very noteworthy, too, and also very un-Koranic, is the 
Safi doctrine of man’s evolution from lower grades of inanimate 
matter. The Sifis took the idea, it would appear, direct from the 


Aristotelian doctrine of the ascending grades of the vital principle or 
sou!. To the Satis, however, the evolution of man through the grades 
of the vegetive and animal souls up to humanity was held as a 
re and augury that this ascending process would not be cut 

short in death, but would continue, and the “ great aspiration of 
humanity ” be realized in a higher life, the conditions of which 
must ever transcend the conception of human faculties. What in 
the higher state will be the regrets of the soul the poet discusses 
in a remarkable chapter, of which we have only space to quote the 
opening lines :— 

Well said that Leader of mankind, 

That whosoever passes away from the world 

Does not grieve and lament over his death, 

But grieves ever over lost opportunities. 


We had marked for quotation many other passages of this remark- 
able book, but already we fear to have overstepped our limits, 
Mr. Whinfield’s condensed translation is a valiant attempt “ to 
ee up afew main routes through the tangled jungles of the 

asnavi, and to make its beauties somewhat more accessible.” 
Mr. Whinfield is already known as the translator of “ The Quatrains 
of Omar Khayyiim,” and it is to be hoped that his labours, which 
certainly are labours of love, may not cease at this point, but that 
he will see his way to give us some further instalment of transla- 
tion from the many other Siifi poets of Persia. 


A DOMINION AND A COMMONWEALTH.* 


VEN with the echoes of Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper’s 
_ reminiscences lingering in our ears, we are inclined to 
say that, for pure egotism, unadulterated by false modesty or 
mauvaise honte of any kind, the author of Canada and the States 
occupies the proud position of “ Eclipse,” and that all other 
writers, Mr. Tracy Turnerelli and Mr. Robert Buchanan included, 
are “nowhere.” The “great” Duke of Newcastle, as he calls 
the statesman who played so unfortunate a part in the manage- 
ment of the Crimean War, and of whom he quaintly and 
pleonastically remarks, “The late Duke of Newcastle is dead,” 
aided him in his Pacific transit scheme, and is kindly patronized 
by Sir Edward throughout the book therefor; but when the 
physical union of the Maritime Provinces with Canada by means 
of intercolonial railways had to be effected, and the Hudson’s 
ae A Company had to be got rid of, “the work,” says the 
ilway baronet, “rested mainly on my shoulders.” Lord 
Palmerston took a patriotic and statesmanlike, and Mr. Gladstone 
a strictly financial, and therefore a narrow, view of the Inter- 
national Railway scheme. The former shook hands “with a 
swinging jollity with each of us,” and referred the deputation to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, wishing them all success, “ Mr, 
Gladstone, though perfectly civil, looked bored and worried, and 
had the expression of a man on his guard against a canvasser 
ora dun. He struck me to be a man who thought spending money 
or taking risks, however slight, a kind of crime.” Even 
Duke of Newcastle, the autobiographer's great stand-by, had to be 
educated. Sir Edward quotes a Totter from the Duke “ written 
during the educational period.” The doubts expressed in it “ came 
from the officials of the Colonial Office—Z removed them.” Sir 
Edward would fain remove a good many persons and things from 
the Colonial Office if he had his own way. These are some of the 
reforms he would introduce into the corner house of Downing 
Street. “No one, from the head to the office-boy, should enter 
the doors without baving passed in general and in British Empire 
raphy ; no one should be promoted who has not visited some 
ritish Colony or Province; no one should be eligible for the 
highest offices who has not visited and studied personally every 
portion of the distant British Empire.” The ardent and par- 
ticularly practical Administrative Reformer does not tell us to 
what age he would extend the rule for compulsory superannuation. 
When a gentleman who had given careful and intelligent study to 
every British possession in the five great continents, having pre- 
viously worked a few probationary years in the office, came back 


to take his seat at one of the higher desks, surely his colleagues. 
would discover in him as clearly as Falstaff perceived in the Lord 
Chief Justice ‘some smack of age, some relish of the salt of time.” 


Sir Edward Watkin calls his book recollections, but he trusts little 
to his excellent memory. Every opinion he expresses, every view 
he advocates, every fact he would establish, he supports by docu- 
mentary evidence of exhaustive and too often of exhausting length. 
He prints wearisomely long letters and speeches written and spoken 
by himself and to himself. Even if a book has been dedicated 
to him he does not spare his readers a word of the dedication. 

Of the policy of the great scheme which Sir Edward has done 
so much to carry into effect we have not time ors to speak, 
If the Pacific transit route is to bring us all the military as well 
as commercial blessings which the author promises us, we must 
largely fortify Esquimault. Sir Edward Watkin is a man of 
business; he professes a lofty patriotism and a strong scorn for 
what he cleverly nicknames “little Englandism,” but when he 
pronounces ex cathedrd that such and such a thing, recom- 
mended and engineered by him, must tend to the peace and pro- 


* Canada and the States: Recollections, 1851 to 1886. By Sir E. W, 
Watkin, Bart, M.P. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

Connecticut : a Study of a Commonwealth Democracy. Boston and Ni 
York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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sperity of the nation, we think of the Channel tunnel scheme, 
and however much we purse up our lips to sing “ God Save the 
Queen,” they somehow emit an air very much more like my Uncle 
Toby’s “Lillibullero.”. We think it very likely that no railway 
construction, however tremendous, would present more than very 
superable obstacles to the resources of Sir Edward Watkin; but 
on the great and growing questions between the Dominion and 
the mother-country, on the } same as well as the safeguards of a 
Federal Government, on the looming giant of Reciprocity, on 
the possible necessity of once more bestowing or inflicting upon 
Canada a red-coated army, the infallible axioms of the Chairman 
of the South-Eastern and Metropolitan railways will carry to most 
folks’ minds little more conviction than the obiter dicta of any 
business man who talks with glib irresponsibility of matters 
beyond his ken and above his sphere. 

Ve are afraid that the author of Canada and the States has not 
read Elia’s essay on the danger of confounding moral and physical 
unbecomingness. Mr. Ellice’s views on Colonial policy do not 
recommend themselves to him. Therefore Mr. Ellice is presented 
to the reader as “a man of commanding stature and presence, but, 
to my mind, he had always the demeanour of a colonist who had 
had to wrestle with the hardships of nature, and his cast of coun- 
tenance was Jewish.” He takes a similar ungenerous revenge on 
a gentleman whose notions ran counter to his own at Quebec. 

In July 1863, and subsequently, there was a tall, long-legged, short- 
ied, sallow-faced, sunken-eyed man, whose name, if he had reported it 
correctly, was Ogden. He was called “ Consul” for the United States at 
_Quebec. He reported, 1 was told, directly to Mr. Seward at Washington. 
He was, in fact. the sort of diplomatist whose duties, as he apprehended 
them, were those of a spy. He was a person disagreeable to look at, as, 
in his odd-coloured trousers, short waistcoat, and dark green dress-coat 
with brass buttons, he went elbowing about amongst the ladies and gentle- 
men promenading the public waik. Phrenology would have condemned 
him. Phrenology and physiognomy combined would have bung him on 
the certain verdict of any intelligent jury. 


It is curious to see Mr. Abraham Lincoln declared to be “a 
sincere abolitionist.” We thought that every one knew how com- 
pletely with the great President the abolition of slavery was a 
mere strategical question, and how gladly he would have pre- 
served and even extended the area of slavery rather than peril the 
integrity of the Union. 

Sir Edward Watkin has an interesting and instructive chapter 
on nerves and over-work, and records a little joke which he made 
when, in the spring of 1846, he fairly broke down from the pressure 
of business :— 

Occasionally I fell asleep over my dinner, and my wife, seeing my con- 
dition of fatigue, got into the habit of carving our frugal joints, a habit 
which has become permanent. Thus, when I say, as a bit of pleasantry, 
that where the lady carves you learn who is the master of the house, 
Lady Watkin will retort by mentioning this old story of past and anxious 
times. 

He goes on to describe the wretchedness of his symptoms durin 
his temporary prostration. This chapter should be read an 
taken to heart as a solemn warning by all those who burn the 
candle of pleasure or of business at Both ends, We can only 
quote a few sentences :— 

To be laid up in bed for a month with violent disease is nothing. You 
are killed or cured ... but to have, as it were, your whole mind, body, 
soul, and strength turned with a restless fascination into the frightened 
study of — own dreadful anatomy! to find your courage quail, not 
before revi dangers, but at phantoms and shadows! . .. sometimes to 
be unuble to sleep for a week, sometimes to sleep, but at the dead of night 
to wake, your bed shaking under you from the violent palpitation of your 
heart! . . . Worst of ail if you are of a stubborn nature and blessed with 
a strong desire “to get on”! ... Ah! old age and incapacity at thirty 
ds a bitter, bitter punishment. Better be dead than suffer it! 


We have kept until the last the donne bouche of the book. This 
delicious morsel is to be found in a letter of August 3, 1867, from 
Mr. Watkin to Mr. Disraeli, thanking him for his intention of 
peng the writer to the Queen for the honour of knight- 


. 


I ought to add that my late most kind and indulgent friend, the Duke 
of Newcastle, suggested some little time before his death an even higher 
reward for the services, which he alone knew the full extent of; but at 
My request it was postponed until—all the manifold difficulties being 
‘one by one cleared away—the great question of policy which he had so 
much at heart should be finally realized in legislation. 

Mr. Alexander Johnston’s “study” of the Commonwealth 
Democracy of Connecticut is full of historical interest and in- 
formation, and may be read to edification by superficially informed 
English people, who are apt to jumble up the passengers of the 
Mayflower with the founders of all the New England colonies. 
We have not space to tell of the first settlement of Connecticut, 
to follow the rise and progress of that eminently respectable 
State, or to trace the development of an oligarchical theocracy 
into an ideal democracy. Throughout nearly the whole of the 
seventeenth century there was a constant struggle between two 
conflicting forces of democracy and aristocracy. The “better 
blood” of the colony, backed by the energetic support of the 
‘Church, which excommunicated Episcopalians and Sandemanians, 
‘were in favour of all measures which tended to establish an 
oligarchy. That paupers had any rights at all, least of all any 
rights of equality with well-to-do folk, would have seemed the 
most absurd and impious of heresies to the ricos homos and the 
divines of the State who “sold the town poor at auction.” Con- 
necticut’s nearest neighbours carried their heads quite as high. 
“ Democracy,” said Cotton, the spokesman of the dominant class 
in Massachusetts, “I do not conceive that ever God did ordain as 


a fit government either for Church or Commonwealth,” The prin- 
ciple “ Of the people, by the people, and for the people,” first took 
shape, however, in Connecticut, and Mr. Johnston proudly asserts 
that the American form of commonwealth originated there,and “not 
in Massachusetts, Virginia, or any other colony.” In 1638 the 
“ mighty Thomas Hooker” preached a sermon on the thirteenth 
verse of the first chapter of Deuteronomy, from which he deduced 
a threefold lesson. ‘The third intention of the text, he said, “ was 
to persuade us, as God hath given us liberty, to take it.” If the 
lesson took some time a-learning, it was well mastered in the end, 

The historian speaks of the “blue laws” of ( onnecticut as a 
myth, and says that, whereas in England in 1819 there were two 
hundred and twenty-three capital offences, there were in the New 
England colony in 1644 only fifteen such offences, The punish- 
ments for immorality and irreligiousness were always more 
vexatious than severe. Thus, Goodman Hunt and his wife, of 
Newhaven, for the heinous offence of baking William Harding a 

ty and plum-cakes, keeping company with him on the Lord's 

ay, “and she suffering him to kiss her,” were only banished 
from the town for a month; and John Jenner, accused of “ being 
drunk with strong waters,” was acquitted altogether, “ itt appear- 
ing to be of infirmyty and occasioned by the extremyty of the 
colde.” We wonder whether Hawthorne ever heard of Mrs, Eaton, 
the second wife of one of the Governors of New Haven, who 
tyrannized over her whole family, from her husband down to 
“ Anthony the neager,” who slapped her mother-in-law’s face at 
the dinner-table, pinched her step-daughter black and blue, and 
“knocked her head against the dresser, which made her nose 
bleed much.” This energetic lady, “one of the seven pillars,” 
shocked the Church by becoming an Anabaptist, refusing Com- 
munion, and arguing out loud with the Minister from her pew. 
For these eccentricities she was censured by the Church Trial of 
1644. 

In the advance of Connecticut from oligarchy to dem 
Mr. Johnston takes the most sympathetic interest. He even 
glances at Washington as too much of an aristocrat, and com- 
plains that when the great man spuie of “the gentlemen of the 
army ” he never dreamed of classing in that category the rank and 
file. 

The author claims for his State at least an equal share with 
that of any other State in the production of patriots, heroes, and 
great men generally. The traitor Benedict Arnold is relegated 
to Rhode Island, he having been by birth only, and not by blood, 
a citizen of Connecticut. For a graduate of Yale University the 
credit is claimed of having invented, in 1777, the “ American 
Turtle,” which may be considered the precursor of the modern 
torpedo, and which appears to have been a capricious and un- 
manageable weapon. 

During the late Civil War, Connecticut soldiers won “ crimson 
glories” 

On the banks of every river of the South, and in the battle smoke of 

every contested ridge and mountain-peak, the sons of Connecticut have 
stood and patiently struggled. In every ransomed State we have a holy 
acre on which the storm has left its emerald waves—three thousand indis- 
tinguishable hillocks on lovely lake and stream, in field and tangled 
thicket. 
Mr. Johnston is writing serious and very valuable history. Jokes, 
therefore, would be out of place in his pages; but he tells one 
good story, and he tells it well. It reminds us of Dr, Johnson's 
saying about the sons of the Scottish gentry and the colliers of 
Newcastle, It should be premised that Connecticut is famous for 
its breed of mules :— 

John Randolph, the renowned orator and statesman of Virginia, seeing 
a drove of mules passing through Washington, pointed it out to Mr. 
Tracy, one of the Connecticut Senators, and said in his genial way, 
“Tracy, there go a lot of your constituents.” “ Yes,” said Tracy; “going 
down to Virginia to teach school.” 


ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER.* 


L; would certainly have been impossible to have found any one 
better fitted for the task of editing The Metrical Chronicle of 
Robert of Gloucester than Dr. Aldis Wright, and it is almost 
needless to say that the manner in which he has performed his 
task leaves nothing to be desired. His text, which is taken from 
the Cottonian MS., is supplemented by the various readings of the 
seven other MSS. of the Chronicle, and a full Glossarial Index is 
appended, which he justly believes will, besides discharging the 
humbler function of rendering his author intelligible to the un- 
learned reader, be of no small value to the student of Early Eng- 
lish. In his preface he makes an interesting attempt to arrive at 
the history of the poem itself. After pointing out that we know 
nothing of the author save that his name was Robert, that he 
lived in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and that we may 
fairly infer both from his dialect and from what he tells us that he 
was a monk of Gloucester, he shows that the original narrative 
must have ended with the death of Henry I., and that there is 
some ground for believing that it was composed during his reign. 
In the Oxford and Cambridge MSS., which represent a later re- 
cension than that of the Cottonian and Harleian collections, 


* The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., Fellow and Senior Bursar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Published under the Direction of the 
Master of the don: Printed for H.M.’s Stationery 
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some 800 lines are inserted in this first part of the Chronicle, and 
a brief continuation is added; while the earlier recension, the — 
work of Robert of Gloucester, retains the original narrative, and 
continues it down to the murder of Richard of Cornwall by Guy 
de Montfort in a chronicle of over 2,900 lines. While both con- 
tinuators treat the reign of Stephen at almost the same length, 
and seem to have derived their information from the same source, 
each wrote a perfectly independent account. In this edition the 
inserted lines of the later recension, together with its brief con- 
tinuation, consisting of 438 lines on Stephen's reign, and of about 
150 lines from the accession of Henry II. to the coronation of 
Edward I., are given in appendices. The date of the original 
narrative is uncertain. A reference to the abbeys founded by 
“vre king pat we abbep nou” seems to point to the reign of 
Henry I.; while the passage on the union of the Norman line 
with the old English royal house by the marriage of Henry and 
Matilda may well have been written in the reign of Henry III. 
Indeed, as is pointed out here, even the first part of the Chronicle 
cannot have assumed its present shape “ long before the end of 
the thirteenth century.” Dr. Aldis Wright combats the theory 
advanced by several foreign scholars that the “ portions of the 
Chronicle which are not the narrative of a contemporary” are 
translated from some unknown French original; he shows that 
Mr. Kington Oliphant is mistaken in supposing that there are 
philological grounds for this belief, and traces with considerable 
success the sources {rom which they are derived. 

The chief historical value of the poem consists in the account 
Robert gives of his own time, and above all of events of which 
he was an eye-witness or which he must have had special op- 
portunities of hearing about. He was probably a young monk 
of Gloucester when a curious struggle took place in the town 
between Sir Maci de Besile, a Frenchman, who had been appointed 
sheriff by the King, and Sir William Tracy, the barons’ sheriff. 
As Tracy was holding his court on a Monday, the Frenchman and 
his retainers entered the hall, dragged him from his seat, ill-used 
him, and cast him into prison :— 

Vort hii come vp to the deis * & pe sserreue vaste * 

Bi pe top hii hente anon & to pe grounde him caste * 

& harlede him vorbe villiche * wibe mani stroc among* 

in a foul plodde in the stret - subpe me him slong: 

& orne on him mid hor hors * and defoulede him vaste- 

& bihinde a squier suppe - villiche hii him caste- 

& to be castel hii him ladde - poru out be toun* 

pat reupe it was vor to se * & caste him in prison.—11073-11081. 


Before long, however, Sir Roger Clifford and Sir John Giffard 
took Gloucester Castle for the baronial party, and Robert relates 
the vengeance that Giffard took on one of the defenders, a 
carpenter, who had shot his squire with a “ quarel,” or bolt from 
a cross-bow ; he seized him 


& ladde him vpe be tour an hei - and made him huppe to grounde* 
He hupte & debrusede~ & deide in a stounde.—11103-4. 


As Edward was on his march to attack Gloucester in the spring 
of 1263 he came to Oxford, and the townsmen shut their gates 

inst him. This led to a fierce quarrel between the townsmen 
and the scholars of which Hearne believes Robert was probably 
an eye-witness. He was almost certainly at Gloucester when 
Edward came thither and had the “ vair biker” with Sir John 
Giffard that was at last brought to an end by the approach of a 
strong force under Earl Ferrers. Edward tound himself over- 
matched, and yielded to the barons’ demands, And Kobert was 
there, or in the immediate neighbourhood, two years later, when a 
sudden darkness overspread the sky on the morning on which the 
“ murder” of Evesham (“ uor bataile non it nas”) was done, and 
the Earl of Leicester was slain. Thirty miles from the battle- 
field men trembled at the “ dark weder,” and Robert tells us how 
he saw it and was sore afraid :— 


& ouer caste it po3te al but lond* pat me mizte vnnebe ise* 
Grisloker weder pan it was ‘ne mi3te anerpe be* 

An vewe dropes of reine * ber velle grete inou: 

pis tokninge vel in pis lond + bo me pis men slou* 

Vor pretti mile panne pis isei roberd 

pat verst pis boc made * & was wel sore aferd.—11744-11749. 


TWO BOOKS.* 


— is certainly no other living Englishman whose life, 
could it be really and truthfully told, has been so full of 
interest as that of Richard Burton, whose name has now been 
before the world as that of a fearless traveller and explorer of wild 
and unknown countries ‘or nearly forty years. The name—plain 
Captain Burton—is so familiar that one feels a sense of loss in 
replacing it by the new title of Sir Richard. Yet one asks in 
wonder how it is that, while every Governor or Colonial Secretary 
in every little English dependency receives the title of K.C.M.G., 
this man, who has done more for the sciences of geography and 
ethnology than any other man that ever lived, has been allowed 
to wait for his sixty-fourth year before receiving even this cheap 


* A Sketch of the Career of Richard F. Burton (Al-hdj Abdullah). 
London: Waterlow & Suns. 1886. 
London: 


Burton’s Edition of the Arabian Nights. Vol. I. 
iow & Sons. 1886. 


decoration. Tis life is, in its main features, tolerably well 
known ; the titles of his books, in fact, give an index to its prin- 
ow chapters. It is, in general outline, well understood to be full 
of personal adventure, danger of every kind, hardihood, endurance, 
and success. But it has, as yet, never been written. When we 
received the “ Sketch,” we hoped for something adequate, though 


_in small space. Alas! the “Sketch” must be pronounced a most 


r, meagre, and paltry production, though it has taken three 
ands to write ; it is without force, and even without enthusiasm ; 
it is devoid of all the qualities which a short biography ought to 
8s; it is not redeemed from worthlessness = any merit of 
iterary style; and, short though it is, the compilers have found it 
necessary to eke it out with extracts from newspapers. Fancy a 
Li'e of Burton “ enriched” with the report of a dinner given to 
him twenty years ago by the Anthropological Society, the principal 
speeches reproduced at length, with a list, warranted complete, of 
all the distinguished company, among whom one may look in 
vain for half a dozen names that are, indeed, remembered ! 

Sir Richard Burton still should write his own biography. No 
one else can possibly execute this task even with the advantage of 
personal conversation and access to private diaries, It is a life 
quite different from the ordinary life of men, because it has been 
mostly spent far away from the haunts of other civilized beings; 
one might as well try to write a biography of Alexander Selkirk. 
Defoe, for instance, got over the difficulty by making his hero relate 
his own adventures, Everybody who has ever essayed to write the 
life of a man knows thet it is impossible to produce a living portrait 
without knowing all the events from day to day as they actually 
happened, even those which must be suppressed because they are 
trivial or wanting in dramatic force, or because they do not ca 
on the story—that is to say, have no bearing on the biographer's 
estimate of his hero. In the case of Captain Burton nobody 
except himself can possibly know what has happened to him or 
how he was impressed by any series of events. And in his case 
there would be little to suppress, because his biographer—even, we 
suppose, his autobi»grapher—would certainly wish to present him 
as the hero of adventure of the nineteenth century. In the four- 
teenth he would have been a free ance; in the sixteenth he would 
have been a sailor, a discoverer of lands across the Atlantic, an 
English devil fighting the Spaniard upon the sea and taking his 

late-ships; in the seventeenth he would have been a Cavalier 

aptain of Horse; in the middle of the last century he would 
have hesitated, for there was at that time the choice between two 
magnificent openings, both eligible for a lad of mettle. He might 
have gone to India and so helped to build up John Company and 
the British Empire; or—less lucrative but more exciting—he might 
have gone to Kingston, Jamaica, there taken ship on board a barco- 
longo, armed with carronades and peteraroes, sailed with a royster- 
ing company round Cape Horn, hoisted the Jolly Roger at Masa 
Fuera, made his headquarters at the Galapagos, and played merry 
mischief among the Spanish craft between Manila and Acapulco 
till his time came and his bullet found him. In the nineteenth 
century he naturally began with India, which still fires the 
imagination of English youth, and with the army, for which the 
officers as well as the men are still volunteers, 

Richard Francis Burton, the descendant of an English family 
settled for some generations in Ireland, seems, according to a very 
odd statement in the “Sketch,” to have received a miscellaneous 
kind of education ir a manner which is perhaps unique. He was 
taken to the Continent, we are told, * in his tifth year. . . . Here 
he continued until the age of nineteen travelling through France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, thus acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of modern European Janguages and fencinz.” Did this pre- 
cocious child begin to travel at tive and continue for fourteen 
long years on the tramp, like another Isvac Laquedem? And 
would any ordinary young man by tramping from place to place 
presently discover that he had learned to fence? “ His studies,” 
moreover, *‘ were directed towards the Church.” In the auto- 
biography, when it appears, we shall doubtless learn how the 
Church lost so promising a pillar. Whatever be the truth as to 
the nomadic practices of his youth, it seems pretty clear that 

oung Burton was started in life with such a knowledge of foreign 
sr as few men are able to acquire by after-study. His ex- 
traordinary linguistic genius, thus eirly developed, quickly showed 
itself when be arrived in India, where in his tirst year he 
examinations in Hindostanee and Guzeratee, and subsequently in 
Persian, Mahrattee, Sindhee, Punjaubee, and Arabic. He had 
“also attacked,” we are told, but the statement is vague because 
no dates are assigned, Telugu and Pushtu, and “ was studying 
literary and conversational Turkish and Armenian.” It seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that this young lieutenant, however eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, should take the trouble to learn Turkish, 
generally supposed to be an excessively diflicult language, and 
Armenian at a time when his whole career promised to be spent 
in India, and there could not have appeared any chance that 
Turkish and Armenian would be ultimately of use to him. 
Without in the least detracting from the activity and insatiable 
hunger of Burton's intellect, it may be doubted whether, with 
such a rich field as he saw around him in India, he would go out 
of his way to learn a language not likely to be of the least service 
to him. He might just as well have learned Chinese. Perhaps, 
however, he did. 

He spent the next seven years in hard service, chiefly on the 
Survey for the Sindh Valley Canal, and was invalided home in 
1849. He had already begun to publish in the Journal of the 
Bombay Asiatic Svciety, to which he contributed in that year 
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“Notes on the Pushtu” and a “Grammar of the Beloochki 
Dialect.” In 1851 appeared his first books of travel, called re- 

tively Goa and the Blue Mountains; Scinde, or the Unhavpy 
Pate and Sindh and the Races that Inhabit the Valley of the 
indus. 


He had already also begun to go about among the people in dis- 
guise, and in the character of a dervish, or holy man, to learn their 
manners and customs. ‘There is a story told of him in connexion 
with this practice, which may or may not be true; itis clumsily 
alluded to in the “Sketch.” The story is this. The young English- 
man in disguise amused himself one evening in a native village by 
spreading the report that he, the traveller just arrived among 

em, was the most holy dervish then living. In the dead of 
night he was awakened with the news that the village elders, who 
had long bewailed the want of a holy man’s tomb, were now, Heaven 
having sent them this blessed saint to remove their reproach, on 
their way, armed with lethal weapons which should qualify him 
for occupying a most splendid tomb, the possession of which 
should make the village proud for ever. It was in 1853 that he 
resolved on attempting a much more difficult and dangerous 
enterprise—namely, the Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medinah. He 
assumed the character of a Persian in London, and communicated 
his secret to no one on the voyage to Alexandria; he lived in 
Cairo as a dervish among the people until the time of departure 
of the Haj. He was Mirza Abdullah from Bushire. No one sus- 
pected him ; he passed in safety not only among the Cairenes, but 
also among the Pilgrims of the Caravan without betraying himself 
by speech or ignorance of the least detail in native manners. No 

reater feat has ever been accowplished, though Professor Paliner’s 

isguise as a Syrian Effendi comes nearest to it. Burton was 
assisted, perhaps, as the “Sketch” points out, by his personal 
appearance. He does not, however, as the “ Sketch” asserts, pos- 
sess an “ Arab face and head” at all, but he possesses a face and 
head which lend themselves readily to an Oriental disguise. The ex- 
pedition to Somali Land was his next journey, after which followed 
the Crimean War. His journey into the interior of Africa with 
Speke, the first of the expeditions which have since recovered 
these lands for geography, took place in 1856. More than ten 
years were spent by Lurton after this expedition in and on the 
waste of Africa, chietly as Consul of Fernando Po. He was thence 
transferred to the Consulate of Sio Paulo in Brazil, and from 
Brazil was sent to Damascus—a place where he might have done 
good work as a traveller and a linguist, as well as a political 
resident. For some unknown reasons, however, this great Oriental 
scholar and traveller was recalled and exiled to Trieste, where his 
attainments could be of no use whatever to his country. 
years spent in the Indian army ; twenty-five years in the Consular 
service in all quarters of the globe; a dozen expeditions into 
unknown regions among savages or fanatics; fifty books written, 
and all valuable; the mastery over thirty languages without 
counting dialects; a career of which Lord Derby twenty years ago 
said that it was enough to make the reputation of six men—if it 
was then enough for six men, it is now enough for sixteen—this is 
the life of Richard Burton. We want it told, not in so meagre a 
sketch as that before us, but in full, and by the man himself; we 
want to have it told as a personal narrative, and without the ex- 
pounding of discoveries geographical, ethnological, anthropological, 
or geographical, simply as tne record of a lite that has been fuller 
than the life of any other man that can be named. Why for so 
long a time every successive Government neglected to acknowledge 
Burton’s achievements by the smallest distinction, and why he has 
been kept for sixteen long years in a place where he could be of 
no use whatever, any more than the dullest and most ignorant 
Consul in the whole service, ave questions which will probably 
never be answered, though they will continue to be put as long as 
the memory of England’s greatest traveller survives. 


It was a graceful thing for Lady Burton to desire that the 
work which has cost her husband so many years, into which 
he has poured so much of his Oriental knowledge, should be 
taken from the shelves of the student and prepared for home 
consumption. Certainly the Young Person must on no account be 
allowed to study the work in its original form, but in its present 
= of innocence—the white and gold of the binding make it 
ook as innocent and pure as a bridesmaid—it seems likely to 
become deservedly popular. The tales are really and truly The 
Arabian Nights, and that in a sense which cannot be pretended by 
any a Family Arabian Nights; and they are told in the 
rhythmic flow of the original in a language that is English indeed, 
and yet Arabic, and which transports the reader to regions 
peng wd » quote Swinburne’s sonnet, reprinted at the beginning of 

, Eastward, with laughter and tempestuous tears, 
Cloud, rain, and splendour as of Orient spears ; 
Keen as the sun’s thrill toward a kindling star, 
The sun-dawn breaks the barren twilight’s bar, 
And fires the mist and slays it. 


We are rejoiced, though somewhat astonished, to learn from 
ae Burton's preface that, out of 3,215 pages of the original 
work, only 215 have been sacriticed in order to produce the 


Arabian Nights in a form fit for reading in the household. Lad 
Burton gives her personal assurance, which is all that is wanted, 
that no mother shall regret her girls’ reading this edition of The 
Arabian Nights. 


Nineteen | 


CAVALIER LYRICS “FOR CHURCH AND CROWN.” * 


M®* EBSWORTH is known to most students of what, by 
perhaps the most reasonable definition, thouzh not the 
usual one, might be called middle-English, as a great lover of 
waifs and strays in English literature, as a genial, if sometimes 
rather happy-go-lucky, critic, and as a useful editor. His present 
volume of Cavalier Lyrics contains some pieces glorifying his 
favourite heroes of 1630-1689 (his affections do not extend much 
farther either way), and is oneof the books which are notlikely to find 
an extensive audience, but which will, or ought to, be appreciated 
by at least enough to absorb and cherish the scanty issue. It 
is exceedingly well printed and papered, and has numerous 
specimens of its author's really remarkable talent for reproducing 
the quaint, rather stiff, but wholly charming woodcut of his 
favourite period. To everybody who thinks that Roundheads 
were, if not saints, at any rate wise and far-sighted patriots Mr. 
Ebswortk must be anathema ; and to some who think them mis- 
chievous and detestable fanatics his mood may not be wholly 
agreeable. He is a little apt to mistake friend for foe in his 
abundant critical obiter dicta, and is still more apt to dismiss 
people with whom he does not agree wholly as ruffians and 
rascals considerably worse than people with whom he disagrees 
in toto. He should not make “ Austin Ddb-” an anapest (we- 
feel sure that Mr. Dobson will agree with us here), and we 
do not quite see the point of describing as “ Fife’s Andrew eM 
a man of letters who is, we believe, by birth a Borderer, and who 
certainly has very little that is “ Fitish ” about him. Mr. Ebsworth 
seems, moreover, to cherish a possibly unphilosophical contempt 
for those who “ write for hire,” forgetting that everyone is not a 
beneticed clergyman with, as Mr. Hawker put it, 
A house, a glebe, a pound a-day, 
A quiet place to read and pray 

(and in the intervals of praying edit Restoration ballads if the 
fancy takes him); and that, if some servants of the altar of lite- 
rature did not live of that altar, they could only serve it by ex- 
piring at its feet. In short, he has many of the characteristics of 
an English Professor Blackie. But it is better to be fond of 
Cavaliers than of malingering Crofters, and better to weep on the 
right field of Naseby than on the wrong side of the Glen of 
Strathnaver; while it is very much better to exalt Cavalier songs 
than to cry down Greek and Latin after making a handsome com- 
petence by the former. In short, Mr. Ebsworth, if sometimes. 
a little lacking in judgment and taste, is not at all lacking in 
generous sentiments; and it may be that some of those whom, in 
his ignorance, he curses will enjoy his work best and sympathize 
with him most warmly, 


THE KABBALAIL UNVEILED.+ 


— singular book is dedicated “to Anna Kingsford, M.D. 
and Edward Maitland, the Authors of The Perfect Way.” 
We are sorry to be obliged to confess that we are ill-acquainted 
with Zhe l’erfect Way; but, as Mr. Mathers not merely approves 
of it very highly, but states that it is “one of the most deeply 
occult books that has been written for centuries,’ we can but 
wish that the system on which this journal is edited permitted us 
to apply to Anna Kingsford, M.D., and Edward Maitland for a 
notice of Kabbule Denwdata, Let the deeply occult review the 
deeply occult, we are inclined to say. As this, unfortunately, is 
contrary to our practice, we are forced to approach this astounding 
compilation in our own unaided and Gentile blindness, Mr, 
Mathers appears to think that he has done all that is necessary to 
help us. He has not only “ unveiled” the Kabbalah (see title- 
age) or Qabalah (see body of the book) in a translation that 
ad nothing to be desired; but for fear any difficulty might 
lurk even after the unveiling, he has given us a most elaborate 
introduction, carefully brought down to the level of the average 
intelligence. We must be very stupid. We have read the intro- 
duction and all the explanations with care, we have read as much 
of the unveiled Kabbalah (or Qabalah) as possible, and the same 
fruitless longing will recur. 

After we have left a lighted house, and have walked in the 
blackness of the night for a little while, objects begin to be defined 
on this side and that, and we grow able to distinguish a cow from 
agate. Soatter long plodding through the mazes of this dark 
volume our eyes begin to grow accustomed to its mystic gloom, 
and we see a kind of scheme or plan in it. At least we think we 
do, and if we are wrong, there is positively no alternative but a 
direct appeal to the authors of The Perfect Way. We believe this 
mysterious book, or trinity of books, isa kind of romance. We 
record the serious conviction that the only way in which it is 
sible to account for it is to consider it as a work of intentional 
Rabbinical humour. It appears to be very ancient; on this point 
Mr. Mathers gives an uncertain sound. But we must suppose it 
earlier than the sixteenth century, and we have, therefore, to admit 
with regret that the originality of that eminent occult work Le 
Vie de Gargantua et de Pantagruel is not quite so unassailable as 


* Cavalier Lyrics “for Church and Crown.” By J. W. Ebsworth. 
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the admirers of M. Alcofribas Nasier would like it tobe. In short, 
there can be little doubt that, whether Rabelais was aware of it or 
not, there was surging in the bosom of the author of The Kabbalah 
something very much indeed like his story in rough outline. As 
far as we can make out, in our dimness, for, of course, the cow 
may turn out to be a gate after all, or, perhaps, even a mirage 
arising from some unwholesome pond, the Kabbalah is engaged 
with the attributes, and, as far as a rather uninventive style will 
it, with the actions of three mysterious heroes. 

The first of the three books, Siphra Dtzenioutha, is almost 
entirely given up to the hero, Macroprosopus, the Gargantua of 
the story. In a sudden interval of lucidity Ar, Mathers describes 
him as “the supernal Adam.” This is not perhaps very clear, 
but it is like noonday sunlight in comparison with his other ex- 
planations. The alternative name of this character is Arik Anfin, 
and both mean the Vast Countenance. His skin is of ether, clear 
and congealed ; his hair, like most fine wool, “ floats through the 
balanced equilibrium”; his head “ has been formed and prepared 
in the likeness of a cranium, and is filled with crystalline dew ”— 
that is to say, “the creative lux proceeding from the Limitless 
One.” The “dignity of dignities hangeth from the seven con- 
formations of his cranium”; in fact, he is described so minutel 
that we feel we should recognize his portrait in a photographer's 
window. After a very long introductory chapter, in which we 
are told at extreme length how Macroprosopus illuminateth and 
excavateth, exalteth and computeth, we suddenly are introduced 
to the central idea of this singular romance, the Beard of Truth. 
The conformations of the beard of Macroprosopus are “ said to be 
nine,” and it covereth “not only Macroprosopus, but also the 
father and mother, and descendeth even unto Microprosopus ” 
(who is the Pantagruel of tke story), “ whence, on account of the 
communication of so copious a light, it hath also itself been 
clothed as with a garment with a great reverence of silence.” 

We hate to be contradictory; but we cannot admit that the 
Beard of Macroprosopus has been clothed, in this volume at all 
events, with silence as with a garment. With the sole exception 
of that delightful book, The Shaving of Shagpat, we know no 
work in any language in which so much space is given to the 
Beard as in Kabbala Denudata. Since Shibli Bagarag was 
thwacked there has not been in any literature such impassioned 
devotion expressed to the manifest triumph of hairiness. At 
p. 66 the entire attention of the author of Kabbala Denudata is 
concentrated on the Beard of Macroprosopus, and for twenty pages 
it does not rise from it fora moment. After a series of chapters 
bearing such titles as these—“Concerning Macroprosopus, and 
concerning his Parts, and especially concerning his Skull”; “Con- 
cerning the Dew, or Moisture of the Brain, of Macroprosopus ”; 
“Concerning the Nose of Macroprosopus,” we come, on p. 134, 
once more to that beloved object “ The Beard of Macroprosopus,” 
and we continue-to dwell upon it, without a moment's intermis- 
sion, for thirteen successive chapters. Perhaps our readers will 
like to enjoy for themselves a fragment of this long laudation of 
hairiness; we cull it from the chapter entitled “Concerning the 
Thirteenth Part of the Beard of Macroprosopus ” :— 

All these excellent conformations are co-ordinated, and crowned, and 
> _— about, each in its own (proper) position, in the holy form of 

beard. 

And this thirteenth disposition is the beautiful disposition which excites 
in itself so great desire that the head ariseth towards it. 

From it depend all those who are comprehended in Microy Pp 
from it depend alike those which are supernal, those which are inferior. 

This is the form of perfection which consummateth all the dispositions, 

and which perfecteth all things. 
Lucid and suggestive as this is, the reader has possibly by this 
time had enough of it. We can assure him that the text runs 
on, exactly like this specimen, for pages upon pages. We are 
arrested, we confess, by one statement. It is casually noted, as a 
matter of general experience, that he who dreameth that he 
catcheth hold of the moustache of a man will surely defeat his 
enemies, It would be excellent practice for a spirit agency to 
interview the conquerors of the world, and find out whether they 
were in the habit of dreaming this unusual dream during their 
mortal existence. 

As soon as we have done with Macroprosopus we take up the 
history of Microprosopus. Our readers, who remember that 
Microprosopus was covered, in company with “the father and 
the mother,” by the extraordinary copiousness of the beard of 
Macroprosopus, will be interested to learn that he had a beard of 
his own, a very fine one too. He is more like Shagpat even 
than his predecessor was, and students of Mr. George Meredith 
will not fail to recognize the original of the famous scene in the 
shop-front. The parallelism is so curious that we will give the 
exact words. Shagpat, as our poet says, “was indeed a miracle 
of hairiness, black with hair as he had been muzzled with it, and 
his head as it were a berry in a huge bush by reason of it.” The 
Kabbala Denudata says:—“ We have learned that from the skull 
of the head of Microprosopus hang one thousand times a thou- 
sand myriad myriads of locks of black hair, and they are inter- 
twined together each to the other, and they are mingled together.” 
The beard of Microprosopus takes only tive chapters to describe, 
When at last the tedious narrative of the perfections of this per- 
Sonage is finished, we have to go through the whole business again 
with a third hero, called White Head. We have chapters con- 
cerning his nose, concerning his brain, and, needless to say, con- 
cerning his beard. But this is too much. We simply do not 
believe in White Head. He is obviously spurious, an imitation, 
We have an analogy to him in the heroes of the forged con- 


tinuations of the genuine “ Vie treshorrificque,” nor is scepticism 
in the least degree removed by our being told of White Head that 
thirteen fountains of excellent and precious oil depend from his 
beard of most glorious influence, because we have already been 
told precisely the same thing about Macroprosopus on p. 135, and 
about Microprosopus on p. 205. A little originality, if you please. 
Seven is a nice occult number, and an imitator with some sense 
of -_ would have selected this, or nine, rather than the exact 
old humdrum number of thirteen. When we are within two 
pages of the close of the book, we drop White Head altogether, 
and we have an account of the mystical burying of the body of 
Rabbi Schimeon which is quite pretty and almost sane. And so, 
after the long darkness, at the end of all there is a gleam of light. 

Perhaps we are wrong in comparing Macroprosopus and Micro- 
prosopus to Gargantua and Pantagruel. Perhaps Kabbala Denu- 
data is not intended at all as a work of humorous fiction. 
We have taken the kindlier alternative in attempting to think 
of it as such, For if we seriously regarded it as a treatise 
of theology or asa statement of religious conviction, we should 
be forced to use towards it the language which Mr. Mathers 
has the temerity to use in speaking of the works of certain 
Anglican divines, we should have to call it a “ farrago of sacri- 
legious nonsense.” We should have to point out that some 
of the Kabbala Denudata is grossly indelicate, that much of it is 
scandalously profane, and that almost all of it is not mystical at 
all, but perfectly meaningless and preposterous, The folly of 
these Rabbinical writings is admitted by the Jews themselv 
who know that they were composed, in times of intellect 
decrepitude, by fantastical ore aaa ignorant alike of the 
elements of theology and philosophy. It is enough that Zohar 
has been translated, with a good deal of hesitation as to the 
meaning of words—with much doubt, for instance, as to whether 
one phrase means “ Man” or “impurity”—into Latin. There 
it is available for any curious person inquisitive to look into the 
dark and clouded mirror of Rabbinical superstition. But for an 
Englishman, in these last days, to pour ou. upon us all this a 
with a declaration that it must be “of interest to every Bibli 
and theological student,” this would be an insult to common 
sense, And, therefore, we go back to our original hypothesis, and 
are determined to hope that Kabbala Denudata is an attempt at 
conscious humour. 


THEN AND NOW.* 


qa as (without any blague) the influence of the news- 
paper press has been during the last century or three- 
quarters of a century, it can hardly be denied that most of the 
books, or part of books, written about it have been much below 
the mark. The writers of general histories, or would-be histories, 
have almost without exception been below their subject, and the 
writers of casual and partial reminiscences have, with rare ex- 
ceptions, been still lower. Mr. William Hunt’s book, though a 
very unambitious one, is an agreeable exception to the rule, 
Besides having been engaged in the founding and carrying on of 
two important provincial newspapers, the Western Morning News 
at Plymouth and the Eastern Morning News at Hull, Mr. Hunt 
has been connected with many other papers in London and else- 
where, and seems'to have had much to do with the foundation 
of the Press Association, which has in many ways had a strongly 
transforming influence on newspapers. We are not sure that 
this change has been for good; the system of identical reports, 
news, articles, and even “ Our-Own-Correspondent ” letters which 
has grown up (not least because of its influence) having, as we 
think, a tendency to swamp originality of thought, and to play 
dangerously into the hands of political and other wirepullers, Of 
course the counterbalancing benefits of more abundant and more 
accurate news must not be overlooked. Mr. Hunt himself has 
some interesting remarks on his own ideal newspaper in which we 
think (perhaps prejudiced by our own character as a newspa 
without news) that he lays too much stress on mere news, but 
which are interesting in other ways. 

We are, however, doing no injustice to Mr. Hunt when 
we say that it is not so much his opinions as his facts that 
make Lis book of considerable interest to read now, and that will 
make it valuable to refer to hereafter. He has been content to 
relate his actual experiences in the West, in the North-East, and 
in London without padding, without that appalling attempt to be 
jocular which has done so much to make the newspaper man a 

lack beast to other men, with good taste and with clear writing. 
Of course, a good many of the things and persons mentioned by 
him are of but small importance; but a judicious and amiable 
official of the British Museum once rebuked the madness of a 
visitor, who asked, “ And do you really store up all that rubbish 
here?” with the mild answer, “It is our duty to provide for 
even the remotest chance of somebody's wanting that particular 
rubbish hereafter.” Mr. Hunt, too, has given with little pretence 
an excellent outline and some interesting illustrations of the 
differences between the newspaper of the days before railways and 
telegraphs and the newspaper of the days after them, from the 
postchaise to the special wire, from the day when Sherborne (of 
all sleepy places!) was an important entrepét and middle agent 
between London and Exeter, to the days when articles ready 
stereotyped are sent in all directions from London by train, 


* Then and Now ; fifty years of newspaper work, By William Hunt. 
London & Hull: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE.* 


HIS new volume belo: ly to last year, as it begins in 
intensely unpleasant, novel “ A Secret Inheritance,” divided into 
twelve monthly instalments, and Mr. F. Marion Crawford's short 
story, “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” in three; and besides these and other 
works of fiction it bas Mrs. Craik’s rather absurdly named 
“Unknown Country,” Miss May Crommelin’s “ Visit to a Dutch 
Country-house,” and Gay’s “ Journey to Exeter,” with Mr. Hugh 
Thomson’s very diverting illustrations. Besides these, which run 
through three or more numbers each, there are some excellent 
shorter papers, chiefly topographical. Among them Mr. Freeman’s 
“Towns of Southern Gaul,” with cuts from drawings by Mr. 
Fulleylove, will perhaps be first singled out by the reader; but 
Mr. Brewer writes about some old London monuments, and illus- 
trates the article himself; Mr. Herbert Wilkinson contributes 
a delightful account of Coventry, illustrated by Miss Patty 
‘Townsend ; and Mr. Walter Armstrong describes life in Picardy, 
the sketches being by Mr. David Murray. The number of separate 
woodcuts is very large, and on the whole they show no sign of the 
prophesied approaching extinction of the xylographic art. On the 
contrary, though all are not quite up to this sample, it is difficult 
to understand how the effect in such prints as “ A Nocturne,” 
after Mr. du Maurier, or “The Dogana, Venice, Early Morning,” 
by Miss Clara Montalba, could be better obtained by any other 

rocess, The frontispiece,a head after a sketch by Mr. Burne 

ones, is most delicately engraved by Mr. Biscombe Gardner ; but 
we cannot admire a very py gs after Mr, E. Gulland, 
“Sweet Records,” while most of Mr. David Murray's sketches in 
Picardy are so pale and indeed featureless, that they would have 
tried the skill of any engraver. We must except the first, “ Even 
Glow,” in which there is, so to speak, something to take hold of, 
but a full-page cut “Mid Spring” is especially weak and empty. 
Mr. Paton’s illustrations to Mrs, Oraik’s travels in “ An Unknown 
Country” are nearly all needlessly black. This is notably the 
case with the “ Pleaskin,” and with “ Dunluce Castle,” an edifice 
built, not as Mr. Paton seems to have thought, of Wallsend coal, 
but of very light grey stone. “Horn Head” has much more 
of the summer aspect of these very familiar Northern cliffs, and 
“ Sunrise at Carnlough” is really clever and full of light. Mr. 
Fulleylove is at his best in “ Saint Remy,” in “Nimes,” a scene 
of gardens and terraces well suited to his pencil, and in “ Aigues 
Mortes,” a most melancholy view of dark walls and towers in 
low unwholesome ground. 

Turning from the art to the letterpress, we may safely say that 
it is quite as good. The illustrations are worthily supported. 
Mrs. Craik’s chapters on the North of Ireland form, of course, the 
chief feature of the volume, though in truth they scarcely do 
justice to the subject. Mrs. Craik seems, in fact, to have expected 
to find savages in the remoter parts of Ulster, and her historical 
knowledge is in places defective. At the very start, “From 
Antrim to Cushendall,” the marvellous old gardens and yew 
hedges, perhaps the finest in the world, at Antrim Castle, were 
overlooked. Mr. Herbert Wilkinson writes of Coventry as if he 
loves it ; he completely explodes the “ Lady Godiva” legend. Mr. 
Brewer is very vigorous in his denunciation of the sacrilegious 
authorities of the City of London at the time of the Reformation ; 
and tells azain the tale of Sir Martin Bowes’s destructions at 
the Grey Friars, and of the parson of St. Michael Royal, who 
dug up the body of Whittington. He seems to envy the citizens 
who lived over their places of business, but says nothing of the 
unwholesomeness and overcrowding which characterized the City 
a hundred years ago. Indeed, Mr. Brewer complains of our 
modern condition very plaintively, when he says “ We Londoners 
now have no homes; what with short leases, and the outrages 
of that monster of unrighteousness—the ‘ jerry builder’—we 
have become a nomadic race; we are wanderers over the face 
of the earth.” He does not add, as a mitigation of our misery, 
that the average duration of life among these nomads is much 
greater than it was among citizens in the last century ; and, after 
all, if Mr. Sayce is right, we are only reverting to the habits 
of our ancestors, the mysterious and shadowy Aryans who lived 
and wandered so warily to westward of the birch’s limit. A 
pleasant compilation by Mr. Outram Tristram relates to the some- 
what melancholy lives of ‘ the Daughters of George III.” He 
passes very delicately over the scandals which were associated 
with the names of more than one of them, and tells us of their 
taste for blue china, of their interview with Thomas Moore, and of 
the married life of the Princess of Hesse Homburg. We may 
note, as a meritorious feature of the English Illustrated Magazine, 
that all the serial articles, whether stories or travels or anything 
= are begun and concluded within the covers of the one 
volume. 


CRITICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON EARLY 
SPANISH MUSIC.t 


D* JUAN F. RIANO, who is known as an authority on 
Spanish art, has made a first attempt in this slim volume to 
supply a deficiency in the history of music. He would not do 
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t Critical and Bibliographical Notes on Early Spanish Music. By Juan F. 


more than call it a first attempt himself, and has indeed described 
it very accurately in bis title-page as a collection of “Critical and 
Bibliographical Notes.” The work is divided into two unequal 
parts. First, there is a preface of twenty pages by Sefior Riaiio 
himself in English, containing “some observations which I con- 
sider interesting relative to Visigothic neums, which have never 
been appreciated by any author who has written on the subject.” 
Then come the teritical and bibliographical notes,” extending to 
page 145. This last part is presented by the author for the 
consideration of the learned in music. It gives the names and 
descriptions of a long list of ancient Spanish manuscripts in which 
music and musical instruments are mentioned, many facsimile 
copies of from them which contain, or seem to contain, 
notes mostly of painfully obscure appearance, various references to 
known authors, and, what is not the least interesting part of it by 
any means, copies of figures of musicians from illuminations or carv- 
ings in churches. As far as these drawings are to be trusted, the 
medieval Spaniards seem to have liked their music noisy. — | 
trumpets, straight or curved, brazen things to clash together, an 
bagpipes occur more frequently than guitars, organs, or the primi- 
tive violins and violas which were common to all Europe. The 
bagpipe, called by the Castilians gaita, and by the Catalans, 
familiarly and with delightful accuracy, the Sach dels gemechs, or 
bag of groans, is still popular enough in parts of Spain. Now 
and then Sefior Riaiio might have been more copious in notes 
and explanations. Thus after several pages of copies of drawings 
of ancient instruments of music, he quotes a long passage from a 
poem by the amatory and fluent, but withal pious and allegorical 
Juan Ruiz de Hita. In this poem the archpriest, as he is commonly 
called, describes “De como clerigos 6 legos é flayres (frailes) 6 
monjas 6 dueiias é juglares salieron 4 recibir 4 Don Amor (how 
churchman and lay, friars and nuns, dames and jongleurs went out 
to receive Dan Cupid), and in the course of the passage he names 
a number of instruments. Some are recognizable enough, but 
others need a little explaining, particularly to such as do not know 
Spanish. Seior Riaiio, however, briefly refers the reader to M. 
Emile de Travers, who seems to have elucidated the Prise 
@ Alexandrie of Guillaume de Machault. An interesting quota- 
tion is given from the Brussels MS. of the Leges Palatinas 
of Jaime III, of Arragon. The monarch seems to have been of 
a@ merry disposition, for under the heading “ De Mimis et 
Joculatoribus,” he pronounces: “ In domibus Principum, ut tradit 
antiquitas, mimi seu joculatores licite possunt esse; nam illorum 
officium tribuit letitiam, quam Principes debent summe appetere, 
et cum honestate servare ut per eam tristitiam et iram abjiciant 
et omnibus se exhibeant gratiores.” At the end is a little draw- 
ing of the “musici regii” who helped his Majesty to dispel his 
boredom and ill-temper, and show himself the more bland to all 
men. They are represented by a two-headed man playing on & 
big trumpet, and a small boy ing away at two kettle-drums. 
It will be obvious that Sefior Riano’s book, small as it is, is no 
easy one to judge thoroughly. A knowledge of medieval things 

nerally, of medizeval Spanish literature in particular, of the 

istory of music, and musical instruments, and of paleography, 
are all needed to profit by it duly. For such as are armed with 
these weapons it will be useful, and it deserves to be pointed out 
to their attention. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


\ FUNCK-BRENTANO tells us in his preface (1) that he 
4¥1 + has three times sent his book to the printer, and twice 
withdrawn it, thinking its time not yet come. This is taking the 
offspring of one’s brain very seriously indeed. We do not know 
that the Professor’s work (for M. Funck-Brentano is a Professor) 
is likely to be quite so epoch-making or earthquake-provoking as 
he would seem to expect. But it isa book quite worth reading, 
though by no means free from defects; animated by a mixture of 
fun and earnestness which is not common in books of the kind; 
and, though a little desultory, containing a good deal of solid 
information. It would have been better, we think, if the author 
had cut away a lot of decidedly excrescent matter at the begin- 
ning about Athalie and the Madonna di San Sisto; it would 
have been better if he had made the connexion between the 
first and the last part of his book rather more businesslike 
and thorough; and it would have been better if he had re- 
cognized that economic and political much more than literary 
and philosophical conditions have determined the outbreak of 
anarchism in all countries. No reasonable person, of course, 
can fail to see the connexion between Nihilism and not 
merely such ultra-Hegelianism as that of Gaspard Schmidt 
(“Max Stirner”), but also pessimism of the Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann type. But at many periods of the world’s ~_~ | 
eulogies might have been chanted over the Unconscious, 

the duty of the Einzige to attend to itself only, without re- 
garding its neighbour's rights in his life or his wife, his ox 
or his box, might have been demonstrated without any prac- 
tical consequences following. M. Funck-Brentano, however, is, 
as we have said, worth reading, and his parody of Hartmann, 
with “ Abracadabra” substituted for the “ Unconscious,” is very 
amusing. Some of his references to English matters are less 
happy. Metaphysics, of course, may be absurd per se, but unless 


(1) Les sophistes allemands et les nihilistes russes. Par Th. Funck- 
Brentano. Paris: Plon. 
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are, to single out Berkeley as an example of “ absurdity” 
succés de Stuart Mill et de M. Herbert Spencer témoigne sans 
oonteste de l’affaissement intellectuel de l’Angleterre.” Now, we 
do not concern ourselves with the deduction, but how about the 
— Mill is dead in more senses than one, and there let him 

y. But in England the “success” of Mr. Spencer is chiefly 
limited to men of science, young ladies in spectacles, and Mr. 
Grant Allen; while on the Continent he is translated, quoted, and 
taken for gospel from Tobolsk to Tangier. 

The extremely elaborate work of which M. van Ende has pub- 
lished the first part (2), with an admiring dedication to Dr. 
Haeckel, might not seem to justify its title to a “dipper.” It is, 
in fact, a lengthy examination of animal instinct, with the object 
of tracing mental action, human and other, to impressions 
and conditions common to beasts. Later, as we understand, 
M. van Ende will rise and smite the monster Belief in her 
more august home, the human brain. His work is careful 
though not without slips, and it is not more vitiated than the 
works of most materialists with the usual paralogisms. 

The translator of Dans Vattente de la guerre (3), M. Serge 
Nossoff, hints, or rather asserts, in his preface, that the Russian 
diplomatist whose notes the book is supposed to contain is none 
po than an inspired correspondent of some inspired newspapers 
such as the Nord. If it be so, we can only say that the perusal 
of the said notes is one of the best confirmations possible of 
that view of the valuelessness of such inspiration which has often 
been put forward in the Saturday Review. These notes extend over 
the last four years, and, though there has of course been ample time 
to correct them, they contain abundant proofs that the writer at the 
time of writing knew nothing more than any intelligent outside 
student of politics, If they have any interest it is that of putting 
the Russian views, which Mme. de Novikoff and some others put 
adjusted for the benefit of the British public, without such adjust- 
ment, or rather adjusted to a French audience. What there is 
really solid in them may be said to be limited to evidence of the 
intense hatred of Germany and of Prince Bismarck as incarnating 
Germany, which all the shrewdest critics have discerned to be the 
principal influence in European politics, and as likely to be so for 
not a few years. 

M. Alphonse Karr (4}, who has well earned rest, is less fertile 
than he was even a year or two ago with his volumes of semi-poli- 
tical miscellanies. But he has lost little or nothing of his 
vivacity. He is perhaps pleasantest (even for those who agree 
heartily with his detestation of universal suffrage and of the 
political bagmen whom it foists upon nations) when he leaves 
politics alone—when he talks of the literal, not the metaphorical 
ow of roses, and reproachfully sccuses perfidious Albion of 

aving stolen “ Cloth of Gold” (is this true, Mr. Reynolds Hole, 
Mr. Paul, Mr. Veitch, and ye other great ones?) and put a mere 
French rose forth under an English name, or when Ss discusses 
the great question of the “ parade de la gauche,” or catching of 
the adversary’s sword with the left hand, and tells stories of his 
own experiences asa second. But he is nearly always amusing, 
and some new variations of the eternal and ever fresh Robert 
Macaire comedy are capital. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Ae for the Africans is a plausible and intelligible cry in 
the mouth of a negro writer who has made the past history 
and future destiny of his race the subject of assiduous study during 
a career of remarkable activity. Out of Africa, we know, some- 
thing new is for ever proceeding, and the new cry is a burden of no 
uncertain sound in a volume of essays by Dr. E. W. Blyden, 
of Liberia, entitled Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race 
(Whittingham & Co.) This book consists of a series of articles 
reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, of lectures delivered at various 
dates in Sierra Leone and America, and of sundry new and inte- 
resting essays on Mohammedan influence in West Central Africa, 
and on African Colonization. It is in these last, and in two lectures 
on “The Origin and Purpose of African Colonization” and “ A frica’s 
Service to the World,” that the interest and novelty of Dr. Blyden’s 
book is concentrated. Miscellaneous though these papers are, they 
are welded together by the dominant idea that the negro race must 
work out its own salvation independent of foreign influence. There 
is nothing, of course, especially novel in the author’s fervent belief 
in the negro’s capacity to effect this regeneration, but there is a 
deal of force in his views on the position of the race in the 
nited States. There, by freedom and enlarged education, the 
finds himself “ straitened ” in what was his house of bondage 

the new sentiment is gathering strength that will impel him 

to the home of his fathers as to a new Jerusalem, whither the 
tribes shall go up to re-enter the land and possess it. Africa, in 
fact, is the only sphere of activity for the man of Africa, that 
“Man of Africa” of whom Dr. Blyden affirms, in an eloquent 
of glowing forecast, that little or nothing is known, despite 

the efforts of explorers, save that “he will not fade away or 
become extinct before Europeans, as the American and Australian 
aborigines have done.” Dr. Blyden has much to urge in favour of 
the emigration of free and enlightened negroes from the United 


(2) Histoire naturelle de la croyance. Par U. van Ende, Paris: Alcan. 
(3) Dans Vattente de la guerre. Paris: Perrin. 
(4) Le pot aux roses, Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


States to the west coast of Africa, where genuine colonization 
does and will flourish under Anierican institutions, but he ex- 
aggerates the outcome of European colonization when he observes, 
“Centuries of effort and centuries of failure demonstrate that 
white men cannot build up colonies there.” By the most favour- 
able reckoning, centuries of failure must refer to a period when 
our West African colonies were mere trading centres, little more 
of the nature of settlements than our factories in India, as at 
Surat. Moreover, the opening up of the Congo and the establish- 
ment of intercommunication with the coast may one day lead to 
a new colonizing movement towards the more salubrious interior, 
Even Liberia is only comparatively successful, and Dr. Blyden 
himself admits that natives of the Sahara and Bornou speedily 
succumb to the climate of the West Coast. There may be a 
roseate future for negro colonization, not only in the healthier 
climate of Liberia, but elsewhere on the coast; but it is by no 
means “ universally admitted,” as Dr. Blyden says in his preface, 
that acclimatization of Europeans in tropical Africa is impossible. 

In a little handbook for teachers— The Teaching of Geography 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Dr. Archibald Geikie lays down the outline 
of a system that differs vitally from the narrow and mechanical 
tuition pursued in most elementary schools, He shows that the 
teaching of geography implies much more than the acquisition 
of lessons from books and the use of the globes and maps. 
Instead of taxing the youthful memory with statistics and 
place-names, he would cultivate accurate observation, and by 
a series of object-lessons inculcate correct ideas of time, space, 
and proportion, the relative size and position of physical objects, 
passing from a preliminary study of local topography by gradual 
steps to the geography of the world. The plan is good, but it 
needs the exercise of severe restriction, If logically adhered to 
under a sympathetic teacher, the pupil may never get beyond the 
confines of his own parish or county, so comprehensive is Dr. 
Geikie’s definition of geographical teaching. Educational re- 
formers seem to be seeking some common ground for teaching 
branches of study hitherto dissociated; and thus we have 
class-books of historical geography and geological topography in 
which the claims of literature, industrial arts, antiquities, and so 
forth are not forgotten. Doubtless it is cheering to be told by 
Dr. Geikie how the natural taste of children in making houses of 
sand and mud-pies may be turned to good account in modelling 
maps in sand, clay, or pasteboard; but this and other suggestions 
of the ingenious author savour rather of the impracticable ideal. 

The first volume of Our National Cathedrals (Ward, Lock, & 
Co.) is an example of reproduction by no means satisfactory from 
an artistic point, though there is much in the volume that merits 
= aed recognition, The text professes to be a careful revision of 

inkles’s Cathedral Churches, with coloured reproductions of the 
original steel plates and additional woodcuts, illustrated details, 
and restorations of the cathedrals. A useful feature of the book 
is the account of so-called “ improvements ” and alterations 
appended to the history and description of each cathedral. The 
woodcuts and plans are also serviceable to the reader, but not a 
few of the tinted plates are but little superior to the class of 
“ views” commonly sold outside public buildings. 


Under the title Zhe Bi-Metallic Question (Effingham Wilson) 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., has collected various of his pamphlets 
and letters on the interminable Silver Question. These papers 
will repay the attention of those interested, and thoroughly merit 
republication in convenient form. 

Welcome for its lucid illustrative method and engaging style is 
a reprint of Dr. Colenso’s First Lessons in Science (Ridgway), 
designed for the use of children, and originally written for a class 
of adult natives in Natal. 

Some important papers on technical education and on physical 
and industrial training, reprinted from various sources, are in- 
cluded in Lord Brabazon’s interesting volume Some National and 
Board School Reforms (Longmans & Co.) Articles so practical 
and suggestive as those on open spaces and the health of city 
mgs by the Editor, on Manual Training by Sir Philip 

agnus, on Slijd by Evelyn Chapman, and others equally valuable 
deserve rescue from isolation in reviews and form collectively a 
readable volume. 

We have received A Cruel Enigma, a translation of M. Paul 
Bourget’s Cruelle Enigme, by Mr. Julian Gray (Vizetelly); a 
translation of Harlette, by the Countess of * * *, one of Messrs, 
Warne & Co,’s Library of Continental Authors; and a cheap 
edition of Mrs. Burnett's That Lass o’ Lowrie’s in the same pub- 
lishers’ excellent and well-printed Crown Library. 

We have also received the seventh volume of The Contemporary 
Pulpit (Swan Sonnenschein); Sonnets and Quartorzains, by 
Chrys, M.A. (Oxon.) (Cassell & Co.); The Christian Armed, by 
the Rev. J. J. Huggard (Burns & Oates); Health Lectures for 
the People, Vol. X. degre C and Indifferentism, by the Rev. 
John MacLaughlin (Burns & ). 


Norz.—Miss Sayer, the translator of Dante’s “ Convito,” writes to 
inform us that she is not, as we supposed, an American. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Room, British Museum. 


Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Fram 
An Illustrated — * Autotypein Relation to Household re with Press 


Notices, free per po 
Fine-Art Geuons, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


THE ONLY EFFECTUAL RESTORATIVE 


FOR LOSS OF BRAIN POWER, 
And its manifold manifestations: Enfeeblement of _tteutal 
Capacity, acoee of Energy, Depression of Spirits, 
Neuralgia, Defective Digestion, &ec. 


IS PHOSPHORUS. 
H. & T. KIRBY & CO.’S PREPARATIONS 


Afford the best of adminis’ 
PHOSPHORUS (SIMPLE) PILULES. 
PHOSPHORUS AND IRON PILULES. 
PHOSPHORUS AND QUININE PILULES. 
PHOSPHORUS AND NUX VOMICA PILULES, 
COMPOUND PHOSPHORUS PILLS. 

These latter contain a proper dose of each of THE FOUR GREAT REMEDIES 
in their most active State, viz. Phosphorus, Iron, Quinine, and Nux Vomica. 

Sold in Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s, each. Formule and Directions on each Bottle. 
Post free from the Laboratory, 14 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 

The 10s. size contains sufficient for a course of these Tonics extending over four or 
Jive weeks, and is sent free in hermetically-sealed Box to any Postal Address in Europe 
or India, on receipt of remittance, 


GTREETERS'—Bond Street, W., No, 18. 


DPIANON D JEWELLERY (White and Modern Cut), 


FFROM £5 to £5,000, 


GTREETERS’—Bond Street, W., No. 18. 
18 CARAT STANDARD GOLDSMITHS’ WORK, 


FROM 3 £1 oe No lower quality kept in stock at 


Bond Street, W. (introduced by Mr. Streeter in 1860). 


MASSAGE AND ELECTRICAL TREATMENT. 


Owing to the remarkable success which has attended this new form of 
treatment in the relief and cure of rheumatism, nervousness, liver and 
kidney diseases, ladies’ ailments, &c., the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited, have fitted up a suite of rooms in their spacious electropathic 
establishment, where patients can be treated daily by skilful male and 
female attendants, under the direct superintendence of the Company’s 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN. Members of the Medical Profession and 
others interested in the curative and strengthening powers of Electro- 
Massage are invited to call or write at once, to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, 
52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(CORNER OF RATHBONE PLACE). 


EDUCATIONAL. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, 


T SINCLAIR ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. 
-B.—Near Addison Road Station. 
Pe Executive Council. 
H.S.H. the Duke of TECK 
Tire Richt Hon, Lord BATES, 
Lieutenant-General Sir SEY Mou R BEANE, C.B., M.E.C. 
Colonel the Right Hon. Viscount BURY, K.C.M.G. 
Colonel Sir JOHN BURGOYN&, Bart. 
The aS C. CROWDEN, D.D. (Head Master of Cranbrook). 
The Rev. J.C. Dz > General to the Forces). 
The Rev. CHARLE® E -, Seal Vicarage, Sevenoaks, M.E.C, 


Colonel W. KNOLLYS, F.R.G.S. 

Sir JOHN KIRK M.D., G.C, M. 

Colone! MAL. ry Csi. 

Colonc! the Hon. s. C.B., C.M.G. 

Field. Marshal Lord PAUL 


e Ris I SSLYD 

General Sir DONAL D Burt. G.C.B., G.C.S.L., C.LE., LL.D. 
Sir T. UPINGTON, QC. 

His Grace the OF L 

Colonel W. KNOLLYS late command cord Highlanders. 
olone. 4 ate commandin, 
Priv cipal--R. H. THOMPSON, M.A ER. ie 
Gentlemen are received to prepare for Army and other iendendiiens Staff College, Promo- 


tion, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —lree preparation is provided each year for five pupils, 
who are chosen by examinati 
SERVICE SCHOLA "ARSHIPS. of £100, is awarded } any Pupil of the 
Repgevial College who obtains first or second place at the E Wool- 
wich, or Indian Civil Servive. 
Small Classes. 
N.B.—Over Five Hundred Candidates a J amy} and other Examinations have during the 
ular subjects to the Principal and other tutors 


last few years owed their success in 
connected with the Imperiat’Colleze.. 
Prospectus, refere &C., On 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Principals. 
Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Ph.D., of Géttingen and Heidelberg. 
A. B. CATTY, B.A., late Scholar, Christ’s Coll.,Cambridge. 
W. LAWRENCE, M.A., late Scholar, St. John’s, Oxon. 
Preparation for Army and all Exams. 
Army Candidates are taken in a separate house. 
a LAWRENCE in London until September 16, Address, Oakley Lodge, Fulham, 


“TAUNUS ” 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


The fact of its having been continuously supplied to the Members of the Royal 
Family for some years renders any other testimony to its qualities almost 


superfluous. 
AT ALL THE LEADING HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c, 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
I.—ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW DEPARTMENT. 
IL—MEDICAL DEPARYMENT (INCLUDING THE DENTAL AND THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL COURSES). 
IIT._DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
IV. CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 
Prosperctues f the above Department and of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHI TIONS (Twelve in number and varying from £12 to £100 per annum) will be 
forwarded on application if oe RecisTear of the College, or may be obtained from Mr, 


E. CoRNISH, 33 Pi 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


Heap OFrrice: 23 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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